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THE POST-WAR 


HE New Order—the rainbow in the clouds; as 

promising, as colourful and—as indefinite! Who 
has not at some time tried ,to resolve the blended 
spectrum into some definite form, each from his own 
viewpoint ? The Builder, for one, has endeavoured 
from time to time to visualise the shape of things to 
come as they affected building, and last August published 
a series of articles on an essential step in physical re- 
construction—new building by-laws—not merely out- 
lining their form but suggesting the manner of their 
creation and even combating the prevalent official 
attitude directing our tired gaze back to the war clouds 
which, it was said, must be dispersed before we could 


-hope to understand the portent of the rainbow. It now 


seems as though our dreams may be coming true. 

Last week this jou™nal was able to publish particulars 
of the Ministry of Works’ Directorate of Post-War 
Building, which has just been set up. With this en- 
couragement one is tempted to indulge in further 
expectations. True, this is only the first step—or 
more properly a part of the first step—co-ordinating, 
simplifying, regulating and directing “the scattered 
activities of existing groups and committees” ; but it 
is the most important part of the first step towards the 
New Order. Much depends upon the way in which it 
is taken, and this is certainly in the right direction. 

While the mechanism is fully éxplained, the precise 
purpose of the Directorate is not so apparent. It is 
stated that “ When committees are set up, when in- 
quiries are instituted, too often there is no clear con- 
ception of the end in view.” It is hardly conceivable 
that this new organisation could suffer from the com- 
plaint so accurately diagnosed. Nevertheless “the 
end in view ”’ is not revealed by the expressed intention 
merely to “‘ co-ordinate and unify the scattered activities 
of existing groups and committees.” If our dreams 
are to come true, the machinery set up must be some- 
thing more than a plant for the generation of gas—its 
output must affect things as solid as bricks and mortar. 

The chaotic conditions in which building has been 
carried on in the past—the multiplicity of controlling 
authorities weaving a network of devious requirements 
under a library of Acts, by-laws, regulations and orders— 
have been frequently commented upon in these columns. 
The opinions therein expressed have since proved to be 
in complete accord with Report No. 5 of the R,I.B.A. 
Reconstruction Committee. ; 

When we examine the well-conceived organisation 
which the Ministry of Works has just created, we are 
tempted to celebrate the advent of that- millennium 
for which we so devoutly wished but hardly dared to 
hope—a single central authority controlling all building 
in accordance with requirements expressed in one single 
document. But behind any such elation lies some latent 
fear that this may be yet another authority to join the 
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existing throng with more volumes of recommendations, 
and possibly regulations and rules. 

Perhaps these doubts are attributable to the present 
incompleteness of the proposed organisation for the 
purpose of unification. While the fifteen “ Study Com- 
mittees ’’ relate to the actual building structure from 
the foundations to the paint, there appears to be no 
provision, for example, for dealing with such matters as 
ventilation and space at rear, unless this should come 
within the scope of the Heating and Ventilating Com- 
mittee. Perhaps this was one of the subjects which 
prompted the explanation that, “‘ where necessary, new 
Study Committees may be created at the invitation of 
the Ministry.” 

But it may be taken that the scheme presented is 
not to be regarded as complete, even as regards actual 
constructional requirements. No provision is made for 
that important consideration in all building control— 
fire prevention. No mention is made of assistance 
from the Fire Resistance Research Committee of the 
D.S.1.R. and the Fire Offices’ Committee, the Institution 
of Fire Engineers and the National Fire Brigades’ 
Association. 

We do not see in the rainbow that the New Order 
will include A.R. precautions in the construction of 
new buildings, but surely the nation must have learned 
by now the lesson of readiness. The question is, should 
Section 33 remain in the Civil Defence Act, 1939, as a 
responsibility of the Minister of Home Security, or 
should the making of the building regulations therein 
mentioned and their administration devolve on some 
central directorate ? 

Another missing link is the absence of any indication 
of legal consideration. No order—whether it be “ the 
New Order” or merely yet another statutory order— 
can be effective without law. Yet the organisation 
does not include any provision for the services of those 
experienced in the making and administration of 
building laws. 

The main intention of the new Directorate as revealed 
in the announcement which we published last week is 
to examine the whole field of building from the technical 
point of view and,. presumably, to make recommenda- 
tions for efficient practice. Under its constitution it 
would appear to be able to go no farther. 

We congratulate the Minister of Works and his staff 
on the design of an excellent piece of machinery, which 
should serve a most useful purpose. The ultimate 
step must be to devise some means of putting its re- 
commendations into effect. What is needed, as we 
have already suggested, is a single central authority 
controlling all building in accordance with requirements 
expressed in a single document which should be revised 
from time to time to accord with technical progress. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Reconstruction Plans. 

Ir was announced on March 4 that 
Sir William Jowitt, K.C., has been 
appointed Paymaster-General, and as 
such will carry out the duties hitherto 
performed by the Minister without 
Portfolio in connection with the study 
of post-war reconstruction problems. 
Sir Alfred Hurst, K.B.E., C.B., who 
has been serving as Under-Secretary 
for Mines, has been transferred to the 
staff of Sir William Jowitt. 

Arrangements are being made for an 
additional Parliamentary Secretary at 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
and the King has approved that Mr. 
H. G. Strauss, M.P., be appointed to 
this office when the necessary arrange- 
ments are completed. Mr. Strauss will 
be responsible under the Minister for 
the planning functions of the Ministry. 


The Standard Schedule of Prices. 

Many of our readers have inquired 
why the Ministry of Works Standard 
Schedule of Prices, to which we re- 
ferred in our issue for February 27, is 
not yet obtainable at the Stationery 
Office. We understand that the delay 
in publication is due to suggestions for 
improvement made by professional 
and trade organisations, which are 
now being considered with a view to 
embodiment. The schedule will be 
published as soon as possible. 


‘* The Builders.” 

Untim the propaganda campaign of 
last summer laid some of the facts 
before the public, there was general 
ignorance of the vital part in factory 
and airfield construction played by the 
building operative. in the war effort. 
Out of sight (often buried in the depths 
of the country and working under the 
worst of conditions) the operative has 
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often been out of mind and may be 
forgiven for having gained the impres- 
sion that his contribution to the war 
is neither \known nor appreciated. A 
film, produced for the Ministry of 
Information by Crown Film Unit, 
and shortly to be shown, will do much 
to counteract this state of affairs. 
Filmed on the site of an ordnance 
factory, the principals are all opera- 
tives who swap their ideas with John 
Hilton. The dialogue, which has both 
point and humour, brings out some- 
thing of the attitude of the men and 
of the hopes they share for a brave 
new world—all of which is sharpened 
by the background of mud and desola- 
tion of a winter building site. Those 
responsible for the film are to be con- 
gratulated on a piece of straight- 
forward propaganda which, though a 
little late, is excellent. It is hoped, 
besides being released to cinemas, to 
show it to operatives on the sites. 





(See this page.) 
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The New Britain. 

A course of six public lectures en- 
titled *“‘ The New Britain,” and dealing 
with the physical aspects of reconstruc- 
tion, is to be held at Morley College on 
Fridays at 6.15 p.m., beginning on 
March 13. The opening lecture, which 
will be given by Mr. Tom Harrisson, 
of Mass Observation, will cover the 
needs of the tenant, as regards houses, 
schools, the layout oft towns, public 
buildings, etc., and how these needs 
are to be discovered. The other five 
lectures will deal with ‘‘Planning with- 
out Red Tape,” “Obstructions to Plan- 
ning,” “ Planning the Land,” “ New 
Towns,” and ‘‘ New Types of Build- 
ing.” Speakers include Mr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, Mr. G. L. Pepler, Mr. David 
Percival, and Miss Justin Blanco 
White. The fee for the course is 2s. 6d. 
(single lectures 1s.). Further particu- 
lars from the Secretary, Morley College, 
61, Westminster Bridge-road, 8.E.1. 


Archzological Discoveries, Southampton. 

INTERESTING archeological dis- 
coveries have been made in Southamp- 
ton by Mr. O. G. 8S. Crawford, B.A., 
F.S.A., who has been investigating, on 


behalf of the National Buildings 
Retord, ruins caused by bombing in 
the old part of the town. One build. 


ing revealed by bombs is a double- 
roofed stone-built Norman thouse in 
the High-street, with a fine specimen 
of a Norman chimney. The vault be- 
low also contained a carved beam and 
other features of interest. Mr. Craw- 
ford is building up a plan of medieval 
Southampton. 


Deputy County Architect, Essex. 

Essex County Covuncit is to estab- 
lish a post of Deputy Architect at a 
salary of £1,000 a year. 


Co-operation for Building Output. 

A meeETING of building technicians 
with building operatives will be held 
on Saturday, March 14, at 3 o’clock, in 
the small Conway Hall, Red Lion- 
square, W.C.1. Its title is ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion for Greater Building Output,’’ and 
the main speakers will be Mr. Harry 
Adams, London Divisional Secretary 
of the A.U.B.T.W., and Mr. Kenneth 
Campbell, A.R.1.B.A., of the 
A.A.S.T.A. The meeting is part of the 
A.A.S.T.A.’s campaign to increase 
output by means of the initiative and 
organisation of the men on the job, 
and it is hoped that it will also be a 
valuable step towards ending the isola- 
tion which has affected many “build- 
ing technicians. 


Youths Available for Employment. 

Tue A.A.S.T.A. inform us that they 
know of a number of young men (16 to 
13 years) who wish to start as juniors 
in architects’ or builders’ offices, whilst 
attending evening classes in technical 
subjects. Some have had a certain 
amount of technical training, others 
have come straight from school. There 
are one ~or two who have already 
worked .in an office for a few months. 
Those interested should communicate 
with the Acting Secretary of the 
A.A.8.T.A., 118, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
@s possible. 

The Standard Schedule of Prices. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 


S1r,—I should like to supplement 
the notice of the Standard Schedule 
oi Prices which appeared in your issue 
oi February 27 with a few remarks 
which will, I hope, remove some of 
your doubts as to the possible effect 
oz the document, and correct one or 
two inaccuracies. 

You say that the system involved 
in the application of a Standard 
Schedule of Prices will introduce a 
new method of estimating. The system 
has been in operation for some time 
past by Government Departments, 


notably the Air Ministry, under which , 


fully priced bills of quantities have 
been issued to contractors built up on 
stated costs for labour and materials, 
tenderers being invited to quote their 
percentage addition or deduction on 
the total given on the bills so priced. 
I am informed that the system has 
worked well, as contractors who have 
once tested the appropriateness of the 
rates by analysis have the information 
ready to their hand on which to make 
up their tender both for work covered 
by the original inquiz, and for all 
succeeding work of a similar charac- 
ter. The new Schedule extends the 
scope of this system by providing rates 
for a greater range of operations as 
defined in the preamble, and also by 
making the rates accessible both to the 
industry and to “ building owners ” in 
an official puVlication. 

You ask, in regard to the make-up of 
the prices—‘‘ What of the labour con- 
stant’? ’’ This feature of estimating is pre- 
cisely that which will guide the contractor 
in determining what percentage he shall 
quote on or off the Schedule rates. He 
has before him the‘basic rates of labour 
and prices of materials, and the field of 
variation in the unit prices of the various 
operations is therefore limited to the one 
point to which you draw attention. The 
contractor is to be protected from the 
uncertainties of markets by the now usual 
‘‘ rise and fall’’ clause in the contract. 
The possession of a staff qualified to give 
special service would constitute a material 
factor in deciding what percentage he 
should quote. 

You suggest that there may be difficulty 
in submitting a tender expressed as a per- 
centage of the whole contract. While this 
procedure is that which would normally 
be followed, there is no reason why, in 
special cases, tenderers should not be giyen 
the opportunity of quoting different per- 
centages for the several trades. In fact, if 
the Schedule is adopted for use in Scotland, 
where the trades are frequently let as 
separate contracts, there is Jikelihood that 
it will be so applied. On the other hand, 
when the extent of the work is defined 
beforehand and the relative proportions 
of the several trades sufficiently indicated 
in the issued bills of quantities, there 
would be no difficulty for a practical man 
in determining an overall percentage to 
apply to the whole of the work. 

“ “You ask how the quoted percentage is 
to be arrived at. Surely the answer is—in 
the same way as tenderers have taken 
in the past when invited to quote up or 
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down on a priced schedule. Can they do 
other than ‘‘ consider a number of the 
principal items involved,’ building up 


. their own prices from the stated constants, 


and form their own judgment accordingly 
—in fact, arrive at their percentage ‘“‘ scien- 
tifically’’? As for your fear that a very 
small margin in the percentage may make 
all the difference between securing and 
losing the contract, you have overlooked 
the fact that the value of some of the 
work to be included in the total cost of 
any scheme has to be assessed by the con- 
tractor himself without reference to the 
Schedule. It is expressly provided that, 
opportunity must be afforded to the con- 
tractor of pricing separately in a bill of 
preliminaries those services and obliga- 
tions which are general to the whole of 
the work, such as the provision of water, 
temporary lighting, temporary roads, obli- 
gations as to damage to property, afford- 
ing facilities to other contractors, welfare 
arrangements, insurances and the like. 
Differences in estimating the value of these 
preliminary items are bound to arise and 
will necessarily have an appreciable effect 
on the tendered figures. 

In time, as you say, contractors will 
become accustomed to the Schedule. Their 
examination and analysis of the prices, 
once done, will serve them in good stead 
whenever they are asked to tender upon 
it. They will then be in a position to 
rely so confidently on their technical skill 
in estimating and on their knowledge of 
the Schedule that the determination of the 
percentage to be applied to the rates can 
be quickly settled. It is only in this 
limited ‘sense that contractors can be said 
to ‘‘ rely on intuition ’’ in making up their 
tenders—intuition, that is, based on know- 
ledge of the technique of estimating; and 
wide practical experience. 


Oswatp HEALING, ~ 
Chairman of Schedule of Prices 
Sub-Committee, Central Council 
for Works and Buildings.” 
**Mr. Healing’s letter clarifies several of the 
points at issue, but we think we are right 
in saying that the system is new to a large 
number of builders and surveyors. It has not 
been denied that the contractor has an oppor- 
tunity of pricing ‘‘ preliminary items,” and 
there does not seem to, be any relation between 
this opportunity and “accurate pricing of the 
measured work.—Eb. 


Wages and Hours: Existing Confusion. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


StrI refer to your issue ‘of 
March 6 and to the letter, signed by 
“ P.A.S.I.” dealing with wages and 
hours. On the face of it, the position 
is admittedly confusing but is not so 
bad as your correspondent alleges. 

There are two agreements only in 
the building industry—the normal one 
covered by local working rule agree- 
ments and the one known as the 
Uniformity Agreement. It is the pur- 
pose of the latter to unify the rates 
and conditions of building and civil 
engineering workers: thus the position 
is considerably simplified as compared 
with pre-war practices. 

The Essential Work Order lays down 
no rates and conditions at all, beyond 
guaranteeing a 44hour week and, 
where “practicable and desirable,” 
certain bonus payments. The Order 
prescribes that the conditions of the 
industry must be observed, thus rein- 
forcing whatever agreement (normal 
or ‘ Uniformity’) may be in exist- 
ence on a particular job. The hours 
remain as before—that is, 464 in 
summer-time on building jobs and 49 
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on civil engineering jobs—but in the 
interests of uniformity cvertime is cal- 
culated after 47 hours. The answer, 
then, to your correspondent-is that the 
E.W.O. does not supersede any agree- 
ment. 

Overtime (that is, time worked be- 
yond the normal working hours) is cal- 
culated for the purpose of the guaran- 
teed week under both the Uniformity 
Agreement and the E.W.O., but the 
guarantee does not disturb the normal 
arrangements for the payment of over- 
time rates. True, the guarantee under 
the U.A. is for 30 hours and under the 
E.W.O. for 44 hours, but as in practice 
most jobs are under the latter or are 
coming under it, the discrepancy will 
be rectified without much difficulty. 
Payment of travelling time has 
nothing to do with the guarantee, and 
should have nothing to do with it. If 
a man is available for work and at- 
tends the job he should not be denied 
his rights under the agreement on 
account of circumstances over which 
he has no control. ” 

R. Coprocx, 
Genera] Secretary, N.F.B.T.O. 
Albury, Surrey. 


“* Timber Economy.” 
To tHE Epritor or The Builder. 


Str,—We have naturally followed 
with interest the correspondence under 
the above heading, and are somewhat 
astonished at the statements contained 
in Mr. Beaver’s letter published in 
your issue of February 27. 


Mr. Beaver states that there are now 
sufficient stocks of hardwood block floor- 
ing available for cases where wood-block 
flooring is essential. Presumably these 
stocks should be in the hands of the firms 
specialising in this class of flooring, but 
we very much doubt whether any flooring 
firm could supply, from unsold stocks of 
manufactured flooring blocks, sufficient of 
any specified hardwood timber to cover an 
area of 5, yards, or even half that 
quantity. Such flooring could, of course, 
be manufactured from imported or home- 
grown hardwood short strips—which, by 
the by, are of no use except for flooring 
blocks—but Timber Control will not allow 
this at present. 

The Director-General states also that 
the paragraph relating to the sugggsted 
use of flooring containing latex was writ- 
ten several months before the entrance of 
Japan into the war, and has since been 
withdrawn. Yet that bulletin was issued 
for publication in your valued Journal of 
January 16, some five months after it was 
supposed to have been drafted. We re- 
spectfullv suggest that important Devart- 
mental decisions—in the interests of the 
war effort—should be published quickly 
and not left until the information is not 
only useless but harmful. [The informa- 
tion was published by us as soon as issued. 
—Ep. | 

Criticism, to be of use, should be con- 
structive and not destructive. We there- 
fore suggest that the position be further 
examined and permission given for other- 
wise useless material to be manufactured 
into valuable building material and used 
as and where specified in buildings of 
national importance only. 


P. D. Pup, 
_ Philip Flooring Company. 
Finchley, N.3. 


[Correspondence is continued on page 241 of this 
issue.—E: 
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“MAKING PLANS” 


BROADCAST ON THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


On Monpay, Fesruary 23, Mr. HuGcu Beaver, Mr. R. 
Corrock and Six Georce Burt broadcast in the series on 
** Making Plans ” and discussed the fitness of the building 
industry to take part in post-war reconstruction. Follow- 
ing are excerpts :— 

Beaver: I am very glad we three meet this evening to 
discuss building. It has surprised me that amid all the talk 
of planning and post-war development and the rest, there 
has been so little—in fact nothing—said about building. 
No builders, no planners! What the country wants to 
know is: “‘ Are we going to be able to do all the building 
and construction that will. be wanted after the war?” 
That’s the task of the Building Industry... . 

I think-there are a good many improvements, some vital, 
needed, and I believe we could ventilate some of them to- 
night. Briefly, what we want, I believe, is— 

Better planning by the architect and the engineer. 

Better management by the employer. 

Better work by the operative. 

Certainty of employment for all. 

Burt: Well, to begin with, I say that if replanning is to 
be really effective, it obviously must be a long-term policy 
—not a policy to be chopped and changed by the require- 
ments of Party politics. And it must be on a national scale, 
with a carefully thought out programme of work adjusted 
to what the building industry can perform, with a review 
each year of the man-power and materials needed to carry 
out the programme... . 

It is said comparisons are odious. But when I went to 
America soon after the last war, I couldn’t help being 
struck by the essential difference between building job 
organisation there, and what was, and is still, to a large 
extent, the custom in this country. What very often 
happens in this country is that the plans have to be worked 
out during the course of the contract, whereas what they 
do in America is not to start on the job until, they know all 
the details are worked out and plans prepared... . 

At all events, under the American system the contractor 
is able so to co-ordinate his work and.plans the sequence 
of it that his operatives should know that there is a real 
prospect of continuous employment throughout the job... . 

When the contractor or builder has done his charting 
and planning, he turns next to what he can do. Take my 
own case: I know what time I have to finish the job by— 
it’s all in the contract, and I know exactly how many rods 
of brickwork and yards of concrete and so on that have to 
be done in the time; and then I try to run the job so that 
I never have anything more than the right number of men 
to complete the job in the time. I prefer to have 20 men 
employed for six months, rather than, say, 40 men for 
three months. One of the biggest troubles is with the 
architects or the engineers—and I have fallen out with 
them over it dozens of times—and that is, shortage of draw- 
ings to start with, then the sudden release of drawings 
while the job is in hand. Instead of getting our plans with 
the contract, we get them from time to time—often in big 
batches. Immediately the plans are received then every- 
body wants to rush the work. And then comes the pressure 
to put on more and more men, which is economically quite 
unsound, and then inevitably a pause waiting for more 
plans; this entails the dismissal of scores of men—creating 
just that lack of continuity of employment they ought to 
have if they are to be expected to give their best output. 

Perhaps the architect or civil engineer will say: ‘‘ Why 
haven’t you increased your bricklayers?”’ and I’ll say: 
‘“‘T know if I do increase them beyond a certain point 
there isn’t the work for them to do for more than perhaps 
a few days, or at most a few weeks.” The men aren’t 
fools—they know as well as you do—and so they don’t 
work. On the other hand, if I put on half the number of 
bricklayers I can still complete to time—and, what’s more, 
these men know they have so many months of certain 
work in front of them. That’s the way to do the work 
efficiently—organisation from start to finish. 

Coppock: Well, damned few do it. 

Burt: That’s because you only pick the builder who 


tenders at the lowest price—the fetish of the acceptance of 
the lowest tender. 

Corrock: That’s the curse of the industry. 

Burt: It’s too little recognised that an experienced 
builders has a great deal to contribute to good organisa- 
tion, but rarely, if ever, is any notice taken, in awarding 
contracts, of the builder’s organising ability and 
reputation. ... 

The war has, at any rate, brought some reforms in the 
industry. There’s the guaranteed week for one thing; then 
welfare conditions generally have been brought up to the 
standard provided by good employers before the war. 

Coprock: Much above it. 

Burt: Well, you’re entitled to your opinion. 

Coprock: Yes, the change is revolutionary and improves 
production. 

Burt: But there’s another thing that needs doing—and 
that’s some definite agreement as to what constitutes a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. And—equally important— 


* what constitutes a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 


Coppock: Surely that can be negotiated. ~ 

Burt: To what extent the reforms will survive after the 
war is, of course, impossible to forecast, but personally I 
hope that all of them have come to stay. To sum up: If 
the building industry is to render its proper service to 
the public, then long-term planning, with the prospect of 
continuity of employment for some years, is vital. At the 
same time the industry must ‘put its house in order, so 
that complete co-operation is established in every branch 
of it. 

Corpock: My concern is with the great army of work- 
men who will be essential for the rebuilding of Britain. 
... Here is my first point. There’s no industry in the 
country that can so quickly revive the economic position 
of the nation as the building trade. That’s because—as 
was said earlier—it ramifies so widely. If you take 
materials, transport and everything into consideration, 80 
per cent. of the costs of building are labour... . 

One person in every six in this country is dependent, in 
one way or another, on this one industry. 

Now, in war time, the Government, have given all sorts of 
guarantees to the trade unions as to what will happen 
when the’ peace comes. Practices that have been dearly 
won by the trade unions are being surrendered now, and 
the Government have promised to restore these practices 
when victory is secured. But not so in the building trades. 
The position so far as building trade workmen is not quite 
the same. We have in the building industry, I am told, 
passed the peak production necessary for war conditions, 
and building operatives are now being transferred to the 
Forces and to the making of munitions. After the war, 
they will have to be got back, as great demands will then 
be made on the productive capacity of the building in- 
dustry and the workmen in that industry will be required 
by the hundred thousand. It is essential that the same 
securities that are being given to other trade unions in 
war time should be extended to the building trade unions 
in peace time. If the industry is to be responsiblé for the 
rebuilding of Britain during the post-war years, it is 
obvious that the Government must accept some 
responsibility. The industry must provide that every man 
employed shall have a guaranteed week... . 

Beaver: Well, if something like the Essential Work 
Order were to be continued with its guaranteed week and 
a greater assurance of continuity of employment, that 
would also involve a certain amount of restriction both on 
the men and on the employers. What about that? 

Coprock: It may be necessary to do that in the interests 
of the building of houses for the people. Housing is abso- 
lutely essential and can’t be held up while industrial 
organisations settle their differences. It’s just as essential 
for people to have houses in peace time as for the Army 
to have munitions in war. 

Beaver: If you are to have labour demanding—and 


rightly demanding—and getting, a guarantee that carries 


with it a certain amount of restriction of liberty of action 
—if you are going to have a plan of building you must 
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have an organised building industry to do the work. That 
means some control on the entry into the industry, and, 
what’s more, some control on exit from it. ... Otherwise 
we never know what labour force we have to build with. 

Corrock: I accept that. I think that all building trade 
workers should be registered. 

Braver: But I don’t know whether the builders would 
accept the Essential Work Order or something like it 
extending over into peace time. 

Burt: Speaking for myself, I feel the Essential Work 
Order, or some variation of it suited to peace time condi- 
tions, is fundamental. 

Corrock: You mean Government control. 

Beaver: H’m! That’s going into things rather deeply 
for the purposes of this discussion I think. But there’s 
another point that we have to consider, how to get better 
output in the future than there has been in the past. 

Corrock: .Production can be assured by a social con- 
sciousness developing within the building trade workmen, 
and a realisation that the question of profit should be a 
mere incident, but that the question of service is the all- 
important factor. It may be necessary completely to revo- 
lutionise the methods that have been in operation for so 
inany years, and employers will. have to appreciate that it 
is not a question of profits but of national service. ._ . 
There must not be fortunes made out of the devastation 
created in this country, and the national control of the 
entire industry is, in my mind, essential. 

Burt: Then what are we to do to rid the industry of the 
vgurse of indiscriminate competition—contracts below their 
real value, so that the contractor must seek to recoup him- 
self in some way or another—contracts often so one-sided 
that it is impossible to apply them literally—contracts that 
seek to place all risk and all responsibility on the con- 
tractor? These things are not conducive to either confi- 
dence or efficiency. 

Coprock: The competitive system. which hitherto 
operated has not operated in the best interests of the 
industry. As a matter of fact, very often the employer 
whose contract or tender was accepted was quite the worst 
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type of employer. I want to see a new form of contract. 
I don’t want the workman’s productive power to be the 
gamble of the employers. 

Beaver: Well, it’s very interesting to me to have you 
both agreeing on this. But I’m bound to say that I don’t 
yet see very well how we’re going to avoid competition in 
some form or other. I agree there must be prevention of 
the sort of competition that gets down to the cut-throat 
plane. I wonder if we could have some form of universal 
standard-priced schedule. - 

Corrockx: Myself I believe that the “ cost-plus ” system 
with scientific management is the best. But possibly we’re 
untrained for that particular system. The point you have 
raised is certainly one I would subscribe to. I think there 
should be a scheduled cost of all work, and the schedule 
should be known to the persons concerned. 

Beaver: That would not give what is necessary—namely, 
a method of placing contracts otherwise than by pure selec- 
tion. In our present system there must be some mechanical, 
I would almost say, fool-proof, method of picking your 
contractor; otherwise, as I know only too well, the lowest 
motives are ascribed to you although you are acting in the 
best of faith. 

Corrock: You take a contractor for his efficiency; and 
if incidentally his workmen are more efficient and do better 
work, if the price is right, why not have the most efficient 
contractor who does the best work? 

3EAVER: I know, but it’s not easy to get the ideal. 
There’s just another point I think we ought to remember. 
If the industry itself agrees—as I hope it witl—that there 
should be a guaranteed week, that means that the employer 
will pay operatives when they are stood off on a job. But 
ultimately it is the public that pays. 

Coprock: True, it doesn’t matter how it’s organised, the 
public ultimately pays for everything. They will certainly 
pay less when the booms and the slumps in the industry 
have been reduced to a level keel. What we have to do in 
the industry is to determine our policy, and budget each 
year for both the materials and labour necessary for the 
production of the building required. 





DETAIL OF CONCRETE LOADING TOWER. 


THE SHASTA DAM, CALIFORNIA. 


: Built by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation to store the waters of the Sacramento River to provide irrigation and prevent damage 
by floods, the Shasta Dam is 560 ft. high and 580 ft. wide at the base. The total length of the crest is 3,500 ft., carrying a’ road 
30 ft. wide. The reservoir will store about 4,500,000 acre-feet of water. A total of about 5,600,000 cubic yards of concrete have 
been used in the construction, in which a special “low heat’? cement was used. The steel tower carrying the mixing plant is 
460 ft. high and from here the concrete (mixed in 4 cu. yd. machines) was distributed in 8 cu. yd. skips travelling on cableways. 
More than 10,000,000 tons of aggregate were obtained from quarries nearly 10 miles distant, and were conveyed on belt conveyors 
at a rate of 1,100 tons per hour. The cost of the dam was estimated at 36,000,000 dollars. 
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R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
PROGRESS REPORTS OF GROUPS 


A meETING of the R.I.B.A. Recon- 
struction Committee was held on 
March 5, at 66, Portland-place, W.1, 
with Mr. W. H. Anseii (President of 
the Institute) in the chair. Progress 
reports were presented by the Chair- 
men of the various groups into which 
the Committee has divided itself. 


In opening the meeting, Mr. ANSELL 
said that when the country was divided 
into Defence Areas coinciding more or less 
with the areas of the Allied Societies of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
he had written to the Presidents of those 
societies asking each of them to appoint 
a Regional Committee, so that Regional 
Commissioners and local authorities might 
learn how architects would set about 
reconstruction problems. When these local] 
committees got to work it was seen that 
some of them needed: guidance, and accord- 
ingly a Reconstruction Committee had 
been set up at Headquarters to formulate 
the general principles on which all the 
local societies might work. This com- 
mittee had divided itself into a number of 
groups, each dealing with a special subject 
such as war-time housing, professional 
status, etc., and these groups had issued 
a number of interim reports, 

Of the general situation Mr. Ansell said 
that from the very beginning the Institute 
had urged the formation of a national 
planning authority, which had now been 
done. Admirable surveys were now being 
carried out. Nevertheless, there was a 
danger that peace might find us unpre- 
pared for the deluge of problems with 
which we should be faced. There were 
matters on which architects had no special 
knowledge, but on many matters of recon- 
struction they could speak with a certain 
authority, and they had a right and a duty 
so to do. 

Mr. Howarp Rosertson, speaking for 
the Policy Group, said this group was 
charged with formulating and trying to 
express the policy of the Institute. It had 
also the duty of co-ordinating the work of 
the other groups. The position of the 
architect in the community was not gener- 
ally appreciated, and it was an object with 
the Policy Committee to bring architects 
and the people closer together. 

Mr. W. R. Davince, reporting for the 
Planning and Amenities Committee, said 
the team for post-war reconstruction must 
include architects and representatives of 
every other profession that had a con- 
structive thought to contribute. Other 
bodies besides the R.I.B.A., such as the 
Civil Engineers and the Town Planning 
Institute, had issued reports, and it was 
the function of his committee to bring all 
these things together so that all profes- 
sions might be working for the future 
development of the country. Health, 
transport, industry and agriculture must 
all be considered in planning. It was 
important that a decision should be come 
to fairly soon as to how far we could go 
with decentralisation. Other matters to 
be settled were the possibilities of the 
acquisition of land for public purposes, and 
the new form of finance that would imple- 
ment whatever decisions were come to. 
Another point was that there ought to be 
set up in every branch of public- work a 
stocktaking of all national assets, e.g., the 
railways should work out what lines were 
wanted, what portiens should be electri- 
fied, what stations could be done without. 
what sections of different lines should be 
linked up so as to give efficient service, * 
and so on. Docks, water supply and 
electricity were other examples. 


Mr. G. A. JELLICOE, reporting for the 
Housing Group, said they were concerned 
with primary housing after the war. 
Between the two wars a great volume of 
housing had been done without any regard 
to the landscape : this vast mass of build- 
ing should have been a work of national 
architecture. The question now was : What 
,would be the effect of present housing on 
housing after the war? So far the Com- 
mittee had only approached this subject 
from the engineering or scientific point of 
view. 

Mr. Howarp Rosertson, reporting for 
the group dealing with Architecture and 
the Building Industry, said his committee 
was inquiring into the capacity and 
organisation of the industry to serve the 
purposes of reconstruction. They had gone 
to the trade societies so as to get the views 
of other sections, and would shortly «issue 
a report. 

Mr. J. ALAN Stater, reporting on Build- 
ing Legislation, said his committee had 
found confusion and overlapping to an 
extraordinary degree. Building legislation 
should be codified under headings: (1) 
Planning and human needs, (2) Structural 
standards, and (3) Financial provision to 
achieve these ends. The committee had 
issued reports under the first two headings, 
and was now addressing itself to the third 
one. In this connection, the fact that a 
project was considered to be a matter of 
party politics should not debar the com- 
mittee from arriving at any conclusions it 
wished to arrive at. He hoped the 
R.I.B.A. would make a pronouncement on 
the nationalisation of the land. 

Mr. T. A. Darcy Brappett, reporting 
on Professional Status and Qualifications, 
said his committee had resulted from the 
fusion of two others, one formed to 
examine into the question of the profes- 
sional status of architects and seeing how 
best it could raise that, and the other 
charged with examining the relations cf 
architecture to the town and countrv plan- 
ning that would have to be done in the 
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Friday, March 13. 

Morey Cotiece. Mr. Tom Harrisson 
on ‘The New Britain; What Does the 
Tenant Want?” 61, Westminster 
Bridge-road, S.E.1. 6.15 p.m. 

Saturday, March 14. 

Lrvtnc 1n Cities Exnutpition. At 
Leicester Museum and Art Gallery. 
Mr. E. Carter, A.R.I.B.A., will speak at 
2.30 p.m. (Open until April 12.) 

Monday, March 16. 

Livinc In Cites Exureition. At 
Watling Centre, Edgware. (Until March 
30.) 

Tuesday, March 17. 

Hovstne CENTRE Luncu.. Miss Molly 
MacArthur on ‘“ Countrywomen Plan.” 
13, Suffolk-street, S.W. 1 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 18. 

Royat Society oF Arts. Mr. A. C. 
Bossom, M.P., on “‘ Colonial Williams- 
burg : How Americans Handle a Restora- 
tion.” Adelphi, 1.45 p.m. 

.Livine In Cities Exuisition. At 
Cheltenham Public Library. (Until 
April 1.) 

Thursday, March 19. 

InsTITUTION OF ELEcTRICAL En- 
GINEERS. Dr. A. P. M. Fleming on 
“‘ Critical Review of Education and Train- 
ing for Engineers.”” Savoy-place, W.C.2. 
6 p.m. 
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reconstruction period after the war. The 
joint committee had come to the con- 
clusion, when investigating the results of 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
(1932), that neither town nor countryside 
had been better places to live in or better 
to look at as the result of that Act. One 
of the best ways of removing such evils 
would be the greater employment of 
architects. Among various recommenda- 
tions of the committee was one for the 
appointment of planning officers under the 
Town and Country Planning Act. The 
committee also recommended that the 
control of architectural design and 
arrangements for the protection of build- 
ings of architectural or historic value 
should in all cases be in the hands of 
architects. It considered that where a 
number of designers were operating in one 
field much good could come from having 
an editor of design, so as to arrive at a 
certain amount of unity. The committee 
wished to see the office of the Official 
Architect made a statutory one, like that 
of the Town Clerk or Borough Engineer. 

Looking to the future, the committee 
considered what was the best method of 
obtaining public and governmental recog- 
nition of the appointment of architectural 
advice in some form to all local authori- 
ties. If a central authority was created 
during the war the committee thought it 
should be reasonable to ask for the return 
of a few essential planners, including 
teachers of planning, until the end of the 
war. 

Mr. Epric NEL, reporting for the Build- 
ing Technique group, said building tech- 
nique had become more of a science than 
other aspects of reconstruction. The com- 
mittee had fused with another appointed 
by the Architectural Science Board for 
similar work. Among various subjects in- 
vestigated was the time lag between the 
findings of research and their widespread 
application in practice. Another difficult 
matter was tracing accurately the inter- 
relation between research and practice. 
This could only be done by means of a 
painstaking historical survey which would 
provide factual evidence on which detailed 
recommendations could be made. 

Mr. Joun Gtoac, reporting for the 
Public Relations group, said they had two 
sub-committees. One of these was con- 
cerned with lectures, while the other was 
attempting to organise an exhibition. 

The meeting being thrown open to 
general discussion, Mr. Dupitey Stamp 
(Chairman -of Lord Justice Scott’s Com- 
mittee) said that committee hoped to form 
a library of maps to be used by all con- 
cerned with planning. We were promised 
a Central Planning Authority, which would 
delegate its authority to some dozen 
regions in the country. The whole prob- 
lem of national planning came back to the 
jand, and we had to get a balance between 
uses and users. It was possible to find 
an optimum use of land of different types : 
some would be made into national parks, 
others would be agricultural land. Else- 
where industrial development and housing 
might be encouraged. There could be no 
fixed plan,: a plan evolved and must be 
developed. We were anxious to see a 
happy, contented and peaceful country- 
side, but, even leaving on one side the 
| ria of agriculture, we were brought 

ack to the inadequacy of the type of 
houses provided’ for the agricultural 
worker. He hoped architects would get 
down to the visualisation of the ideal 
village and cottage. 

Sir Gwitym Grsson said there should. 
be some means of making sure that the’ 
bombed sites of London were to be re- 
developed as a unit and not in patches. 
We were asking for failure if we relied on 
some special big store of money being 
available for reconstruction. 
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the BovuRNEMOUTH HAS RECENTLY OPENED ITS THREE mouth, however, these three» restaurants have met 


initial British Restaurants, of which some photo- a definite need and appeals for additional and larger 

uild- graphs and a plan of one of them (at Wesley Hall, ones have been made and are under consideration. 

= Holdenhurst Road) are now given. As an indication of the cheapness of the charges, 

rs These restaurants are equipped and managed by Bournemouth’s prices are, for soup 1d., entree with 

ated the local authority for the Ministry of Food. They two vegetables 8d., sweet 3d.—ls. per three course 

for are run on a non- profit basis and cover the cost of the lunch. Times of service are as follow :— 

, in- equipment, which is met initially by a loan spread Refreshments, snacks, etc. 10.30-11.45 a.m. 

the over five years for the ranges, etc., and two years for Luncheon ... “e «- 11.45-2.30 p.m. 

ead linen and crockery. Should a restaurant, however, Teas and Refreshments ... 3.0-5.45 p.m. 

_ be unable to pay its way on this basis, it would War-time considerations in regard to new buildings 
be closed as if no demand existed for it. In Bourne- naturally induced ‘the local authority to utilise 
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CO-OPERATIVE HALL RESTAURANT : 


existing buildings, comprising Alma-road Centre, a 
damaged. school; Wesley Hall, Holdenhurst-road ; 
and Co-operative Hall, Winton, rented premises. 
It has been realised, however, that having regard to 
the limited capacity and difficulties in planning the 
kitchens for efficiency, new buildings, even if of pre- 
fabricated and light construction, will prove a much 
better proposition for any further centres. 

It will be noted in the plan of Wesley Hall Centre, 
given herewith, that the kitchens have been arranged 
on the long side of the restaurant and the same applies 
in the case of Winton Centre. The advantage is that 
the maximum length of service is available, which is 
very necessary as service must be rapid. In the time 
available between 11.45 and 2.30 p.m. for a seating 


A TICKET ISSUING BOX. 





VIEW SHOWING LAYOUT OF SERVICE. 


of 120, a total of nearly 500 hot luncheons are served 
and the kitchen output becomes the governing 
feature of the restaurant’s capacity. 


The following figures are of interest : 














| Total | 
Hot Dining | Kitchen 
Centre. | Seating.| Meals |" Area. | and 
| Daily. Service. 
Wesley Hall} 132 456 | 1150 sq. ft.|805 sq. ft. 
Winton Co- | 
op. ...| 120 500 | 1080 sq. ft.|696 sq. ft. 
Alma Road | 120 | 416 | 1250sq. ft.) 875sq. ft. 


| 








CO-OPERATIVE HALL RESTAURANT : SERVICE. 


THREE BRITISH RESTAURANTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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ALMA ROAD RESTAURANT: 
VIEW OF DINING-ROOM. 


It will be noted that for these numbers an area 
of at least three-quarters the dining-room area is 
required for kitchen and service, having regard to the 
fact that separate sculleries for crockery wash-up, 
vegetable preparation and pot-washing are desirable, 
but owing to limitation of space could not be arranged 
in these cases. To correlate the kitchen departments 
so that the raw food flows successively forward in the 
many cooking c>erations until it is finally stored in 
the servery ready for service to diners is a task 
requiring much thought and consideration by 
specialists. For quick service, hatches eight feet 
jong are planned, with sections at which soup, 
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entrees, sweets and tea or coffee may be obtained. 
In the kitchen are installed Ministry of Food coal 
ranges and coal vegetable boiling-pans, augmented 
with~- Benham “ Solid-top” gas range, pressure 
steamer for potatoes and puddings, gas salamanders, 
toaster and adequate hot carving table and service 
hot-plates. 

Well over 1,000 British Restaurants have been 
opened throughout the country and numbers are 
increasing as these restaurants, and apart from supply- 
ing to the general public the opportunity of augmenting 
their rations, in the case of emergency would serve a 
vital need of continuous cooking for thousands. 





WESLEY HALL" RESTAURANT : GENERAL VIEW OF KITCHEN FROM SERVICE. 


THREE BRITISH RESTAURANTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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CLEAR-SPAN HOSTELS 
OF PREFABRICATED TYPE 


Wir the object in view of economy in timber and steel, 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings invited the British 


Concrete Federation to collaborate in the preparation of a ° 


standard design of a concrete hut which would be best 
adapted to the manufacturing capabilities of the trade. A 
number of preliminary designs were made only to be dis- 
carded, and various materials were tested and abandoned; 
after weeks of intensive work a solution was found. The 
resulting structure is largely prefabricated and capable of 
erection on site with a high proportion of unskilled labour. 

The method of building is almost as simple as that em- 
ployed in children’s constructional toys. A light-weighted 
raft foundation is prepared. Into-this are fitted reinforced 
concrete posts. These take the weight of roof beams and 
are slotted for the insertion of walls. The roof consists of 
breeze concrete slabs. The walls are formed by an inner 
and an outer panel with a 14-in. cavity between. The inner 
panel is of light-weight breeze concrete. The outside panel 
is of dense-pressed concrete. The walls are of special 
interest since they provide excellent protection against the 
changeable British climate, and the buildings are warm in 
winter and cool in summer. The resulting building is 
claimed to be as resisting to blast and earth shock as a 
well-built house of normal construction and is less liable to 
damage by incendiary bombs. 

Already the first buildings of this type are going up in 
many parts of the country. They provide new, commodious 
and comfortable hostels for single men and women and for 
married couples. The accommodation for single persons is 
of the normal cubicle type, but married quarters consist of 
living-room, two or three bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
The cubicle hostels for single girls at work on munitions or 
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B.C.F. CLEAR-SPAN HOSTEL : BASIC ASSEMBLY OF STRUCTURAL 
ELEMENTS. 


on the land provide accommodation with a standard of 
comfort and cleanliness seldom achieved in this type of 
building. 

The building has already been developed for many other 
uses. These include: Emergency schools for evacuation or 
‘blitzed’? areas; canteens,’ particularly for smaller works 
and coal mines; recreation halls for works on Services’ 
units; emergency houses for munition workers; communal 
baths for evacuation areas; laundries; and welfare centres 
for rural districts. 

As it will have been realised, this type of construction is 
considerably more permanent than the light timber-framed 
huts, and, while this is not a virtue in war time, it opens 
up a large field of possible uses in the post-war period. 
Standard plans have been prepared for houses for rural 
workers which are built in pairs. Each has its separate 
loggia entering into a spacious hall (by pushing back 
sliding doors the hall and the loggia form a summer-time 
sun-room). From the hall are entered a _ well-équipped 
kitchen and bathroom, a living-room lounge running the 
breadth of the house (with windows on both sides), a main 
bedroom and a smaller bedroom. 

Other Ministries, it is stated, are considering the possi- 
bilities of this new prefabricated method in meeting their 
special needs. Local authorities, hard pressed for accommo- 
dation for their A.R.P. services and other activities of an 
emergency character, are making inquiries. 

Models of the design, accompanied by a brilliantly pro- 
duced and displayed series of photographs with explanatory 
drawings, were shown by the Federation at an exhibition 
opened by Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P. (now additional Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of Works) at Gros- 
venor House, W., on February 26. 
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PLANNING THE POST-WAR INDUSTRY 


4.—LABOUR. 


By “ F.1.0.B.” 


In dealing with the problems both of contractors and 
speculative builders I have suggested in both cases a 
bonus to labour, and this is, I am aware, a vexed question. 
The Trade Unions do not like the system, and many of the 
employers are not enthusiastic. 

The reason that I have suggested it is this: I have 
probably given the impression in previous articles that I 
do not think that all is well with the employing side of the 
industry. I am also of the opinion that all is not well with 
it from the labour point of view. 

The fact is that output in the building trade has been 
steadily dropping for years, and this in spite of increased 
wages, extra payments for dirty or difficult work, and greater 
amenities on sites. Prior to 1914 it was common for brick- 
layers, for instance, to lay 800 bricks in the eight-hour day 
on ordinary plain work. To-day, if we get 500, z.e., practi- 
cally one brick per minute, we think that we are ‘doing well. 
Very often the output has dropped to as low as 200 on very 
plain work, and that work, too, vitally necessary for the 
War effort. That the output was unsatisfactory is proved 
by the Government system of bonus payments on essential 
works contracts, insisted on by a labour Minister, in spite 
of Trades Union dislike. 

What is the reason for this state of affairs, which at first 
sight would suggest that something is seriously wrong with 
the workers in the industry ? 

It is doubtful whether the competitive system of letting 
contracts can function without a pool of unemployed, since, 
as the nominal profit on the tender, except at boom 
periods, is usually insufficient, it is necessary when carry- 
ing out the work to buy at cheaper prices than those 
tendered on, or to-obtain a greater production from labour. 

In these days of rings and trusts it is impossible to do 
the first to any extent that matters, and it is extremely 
difficult to accomplish the second if a workman dismissed 
is not easy to replace. But a pool of unemployed labour, 
with its concomitants of poverty, malnutrition of children 
and general discontent, is definitely bad for the community, 
and any system which cannot function successfully with- 
out such a pool is itself bad. The question then arises why 
in times when the number of workers is insufficient for the 
work to be done; and therefore unemployment is no longer 
to be feared, the men should not do their best, which in the 
majority of cases they certainly do not. The reason lies 
in the structure and, under present conditions, inevitable 
lack of organisation of the industry. : 

Building is one of the few businesses employing different 
trades, seme of which cannot be used until the others are 
finished, in which it is impossible to organise so that one 
trade as soon as it has finished on one building can 
immediately start on another. However busy a contractor 
may be, he can never be sure that when the bricklayers, for 
instance, have finished on one contract they can at once 
start on another. 

Other contracts may have started before, so that it was 
necessary to engage fresh labour, or, on the other hand, 
there may be a delay owing to plans not being ready, con- 
sents from public authorities not having come through, or 
owing to legal difficulties such as Ancient Lights. Con- 
tracts, again, may be in different parts of the country and 
local men must be employed. - 

This state of affairs is abnormal. In most factories which 
design and manufacture for a demand perpetually in 
existence and reasonably constant the management can 
organise so that men of different trades can continue unin- 
terruptedly. In such cases only bad trade puts their 
employees out of work. They are, moreover, working always 
under cover, independent of weather, which the building 
trade most emphatically is not. 

The result is that in our industry a workman, beyond a 
few key men, is never sure, when his job is finished, how 
long it will be before he gets another, and never can be sure, 
and therefore does not have the comparative security of 
workers in other industries. He therefore tends to hang 
on as long as possible, and production consequently suffers. 
It is easy to blame him, and under present conditions this 


attitude is very wrong, but habit dies hard, and in the 
ordinary way it is understandable. ; 

One of the greatest evils of the industrial revolution wa: 
that it removed men from a way of life, mainly agricultural 
(in which, though their lives were frequently hard and wages 
low, they did enjoy security of tenure) to an existence in 
which there .was no certainty of continuous employment, 
and there is probably no existence so trying, especially to 
men past their first youth. It is easy for men with a secure 
income, whether large or small, to abuse the workers under 
such conditions for laziness, or, in other words, for hang- 
ing on to their jobs as long as possible, but one is apt to 
wonder what they themselves would do in a like case. 

But, however intelligible this tendency may be, it has got 
to be altered. Bad production means more expensive 
building, and more expensive building, except in purely 
luxury work, which has for some time been getting steadily 
less and less and will probably be still more curtailed in 
the future, is finally paid for by the communitty as a whole, 
either in rates or taxes or in increased charges for goods 
and services. Bad production, in fact, is anti-social. 

How should the matter be dealt with? Education might 
do a great deal, and here the Trades Union leaders can do 
much by pointing out the obvious facts. Most of them are 
Socialists, and as such it is surely their duty to preach that 
which is the very basis of their creed, viz., that all effort 
should be for the good of the community as a whole, and 
not for the good of one class only. They have very often 
appeared to have forgotten this basic principle in their 
eagerness to obtain sectional advantages for their members, 
without regard to the effect on the welfare of the public. 

But this alone will not be enough. The root of the evil 
must be removed, for it is idle to expect men in large 
numbers, or for long periods, to study the good of the com- 
munity to their own detriment. Only a few exceptional 
individuals will do this. 

I would suggest that the system of engagement and pay- 
ment by the hour ‘should be scrapped, and engagement by 
the week substituted. In othgr words, a guaranteed week. 
Under the present system of the trade this would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible; under the system 
which I have suggested I think that it could be done. 
Agreed that it might still not be possible to keep men 
continuously employed, but out of the pool a sum could be 
set aside to provide payment for men out of work through 
no fault of their own—whether from climatic or other causes 
—this amount to be the full weekly wage. J 


Beyond this a bonus should be paid for improved output. 
The amount of the first payment would probably be con- 
siderably lessened by the greater liaison between the 
builders themselves and between the architects and builders. 
The trade, in fact, might be reasonably organised, so that 
periods of unemployment between one job and the next 
could be very much lessened, especially as amalgamations 
would probably occur. 


Given such security as this and with the incentive of a 
bonus, I believe that production cbuld be so speeded up 
that the cost of building might easily be reduced by 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent., and possibly by very much more, since 
the present output could easily be increased by that extent 
without any undue physical strain. 


(To be continued.) 


SALVAGED BRICKS 


STRENGTH IN REUSE. 


Amone the various factors which must be considered before 
employing salvaged bricks for any particular job is the question 
of the strength of the resulting brickwork. To provide informa- 
tion on this point, tests have recently been carried out by the 
Building Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research which indicate that the strength of rein- 
forced and unreinforced brickwork built with salvaged bricks 
of various types is at least equal to that of brickwork built with 
new bricks of the same type. Details of the tests are given 
in a leaflet,’ ‘‘ The Strength of Brickwork Built with Salvaged 
Bricks,’’ copies of which may be obtained free of charge on 
application to the B.R.S., Garston, Watford, Herts. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE R.1.B.A. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


Tue R.I.B.A. Special Committee on 
Architectural Education was set up by 
the Council in 1939 with the following 
terms of reference: ‘‘ To consider the 
state of architectural education and 
to make recommendations to the 
Council.” 

The Committee is constituted as 
follows: Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell 
(Chairman), Mr. W. H. Ansell, Mr. 
Joseph Addison, Mr. Martin 8S. Briggs, 
Professor L. B. Budden, Professor 
W. G. Holford, Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, Mr. 
Hubert Lidbetter, Mr. Anthony Mino- 
prio, Mr. F. 8. Orme, Mr. Stanley C. 
Ramsey, Mr. Thomas E. Scott, Mr. 
Charles G. Soutar; Mr. Basil M. Sulli- 
van, Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Mr. 
C .S. White. 


The first meeting was held on July 


24, 1939, and altogether eleven meet- 
ings have been held to date. In view 
of the wide field of investigation which 
lay before the Committee, the first two 
meetings were spent in discussing the 
method of approach. The Committee 
felt that before they could usefully 
discuss the present system of architec- 
tural education it was desirable that 
they should, as a Committee, be funda- 
mentally in agreement about the aims 
and principles of architectural educa- 
tion. It appeared, therefore, that 
their work should be dealt with in 
three stages :— 


1. Consideration of the aims and 
principles of architectural education. 

2. Examination of the existing 
machinery of architectural educa- 
tion. 

3. Preparation of a report to the 
Council with recommendations. 
Following this programme, mem- 

bers of the Committee submitted their 
views on the aims and principles of 
architectural education and the quailifi- 
cations of the ideal architect. These 
memoranda were discussed by the 
Committee at successive meetings, 
summarised, and finally approved as 
representing correctly the views of the 
Committee on the aims of architec- 
tural education. 

At the same time members of the 
Council, the Board of Architectural 
Education, heads of schools, and 
other members of the profession, were 
circularised and invited to express 
their views on architectural education. 
The letters and memoranda received 
in reply have been indexed and form 
a valuable body of evidence and 
opinion from representative architects. 

It was then decided to consider the 
machinery of architectural education, 
beginning with entry into the profes- 
sion. This subject has been discussed 
with particular reference to the enrol- 
ment as Probationers of candidates 
who have been admitted without 
having passed recognised examina- 
tions. Such candidates have been 
accepted on the strength of letters 
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from headmasters of the schools at 
which they received their general 
education, and the submission of 
drawings. The Committee were agreed 
that this system was a totally inade- 
quate means of testing a candidate’s 
suitability for enrolment as a Proba- 
tioner. The desirability of reviving the 
Preliminary Examination for candi- 
dates who have not passed the recog- 
nised examinations was discussed, but 
a majority of the Committee were 
agreed that the R.I.B.A. should not 
burden itself with another examina- 
tion when there were already in exist- 
ence perfectly satisfactory tests such 
as the Senior Certificate Examination 
of the College of Preceptors, and the 
various matriculation examinations, 
all of which (unlike the School Certifi- 
cate) could be taken after leaving 
school. 

Several members thought that the 
R.I.B.A. could reasonably insist on 
candidates for the Probationership 
passing the School Certificate or an 
equivalent examination; but it was 
agreed that provision should be made 
for boys who had already left school 
without taking the School Certificate 
owing to ignorance of the R.I.B.A. 
regulations for the Probationership. 


The view was also expressed that a 
personal interview with candidates 
making special applications would be 
most desirable as an additional safe- 
guard. 


After further discussion it was unani- 
mously agreed that the matter was 
urgent, and immediate steps should be 
taken to remedy the existing Proba- 
tionership system. It was therefore 
agreed to prepare an interim report to 
the Council and to submit the follow- 
ing recommendations : — 


(1) That after July 1, 1943, candi- 
dates for the Probationership who 
have not started their architectural 
careers should be required to have 
passed one of the recognised exami- 
nations, but that for a period of four 
years from the publication of this 
report those who have already 
started their architectural training 
should be permitted. to make special 
applications. 

(2) That at the end of the period 
of four years, all candidates for the 
Probationership should be required 
to submit a certificate of having 
passed one of the recognised exami- 
nations. 

(3) That from the date of the pub- 
lication of this report, all candidates 
making special applications for the 


Probationership should be _ inter- 
viewed. 
Note.—The headmasters of the 


Recognised Schools of Architecture 
are being asked if they will under- 
take the work of interviewing candi- 
dates making special applications. 


It is announced that the Council 
have now approved the recommenda- 
tions as to the conditions of entry into 
the profession. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Timber for Army Huts. 

Mr. A. Epwarps asked the Secretary 
of State for War if he was aware that his 
Department was specifying timber, which 
was scarce, for hutments, whereas fabri- 
cated buildings of better quality and more 
economical were available in quantity. 

Mr. Sanpys said practically no timber 
huts had been purchased for the Army for 
a considerable time. In the design of the 
prefabricated huts now being used every 
effort had been made to reduce the amount 
of timber in them to the minimum con- 
sistent with portability and speed of 
erection. 


Director of Housing. 

In reply to Mr. Rosinson, Cot. 
LLEWELLIN said that the salary of the head 
of the Housing Division of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production was £1,200 a year. 
When travelling away from headquarters, 
he was entitled to allowances at the normal 
Civil Service rates. He was appointed 
to this post on June 6, 1941, and prior to 
that date was engaged on similar duties 
at the Air Ministry. 


Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners. 

Mr. Sroxes asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings whether the value of work, 
amounting to £8,700,000 placed through 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners during 
the period December, 1940, to March 31, 
1942, included any cost of supervision at 
site; and, if so, how much. : 

Mr. Hicks said that no amount was in- 
cluded for salaries of supervisory staff 
employed by the consulting engineers on 
the site. 

Mr. Sroxes asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings whether the value of the above 
work, on which fees amounting to £358,000 
were paid, included the cost of land and 
other things, or whether it only repre- 
sented the cost of work actually carried 
out on the site. 

Mr. Hicks said that the sum quoted 
was the estimated expenditure on build- 
ings and ancillary services, for which the 
consulting engineers were responsible. It 
excluded the cost of land and of process 
machinery installed in the premises. 


War Damage. 

Mr. Hannan asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention had been 
called to the great difficulties in making 
repairs to bombed houses caused by the 
long delays in getting the necessary pay- 
ments from the War Damage Commission. 

CapTaIn CROOKSHANK said he under- 
stood that the War Damage Commission 
was aware of the fact that in certain dis- 
tricts builders were stating that they were 
unable to undertake repairs to damaged 
properties because of the delay in payment 
for repairs already carried out. The Com- 
mission, which had not yet been in exist- 
ence for a year, had already made a very 
large number of payments, including pay- 
ments on account, and was taking all pos- 
sible steps. to increase the rate at which 
payments were made. 


Removal of Railings. 

Mr. Lipson dsked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and~ 
Buildings if, in order to preserve ameni- 
ties, he would give town-planning authori- 
ties power of control over the devices that 
were put up by owners of properties to 
replace railings which had been removed. 

Mr. Hicks said that, while he appre- 
ciated the point in the question, the Min- 
ister had not sufficient evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that special powers were 
necessary. 





Se. a 
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THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
SIR MONTAGUE BARLOW ON DECENTRALISATION 


A LUNCH-TIME meeting of the Town 
and Country Planning Association was 
held last Thursday, at 224, Regent- 
street, W.1, with Sir P. Matcotm 
Srewart, Bt., O.B.E., in the chair, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rr. 
Hon. Sir Montacue Bartow, Bt., 
K.B.E., his subject being “‘ The De- 
centralisation and the Location of 
Industry.” 

In opening the proceedings, the CHatr- 
MAN said that Sir Montague Barlow had 
been Chairman of a Royal Commission on 
the distribution of the industrial popula- 
tion, which had issued a valuable and 
voluminous report of great help to those 
now working on post-war reconstruction. 
To a certain extent the appointment of 
that Commission had been the result of 
recommendations which he (the Chairman) 
had made when Commissioner for the 
Special Areas. He had then reported that 
economic principles must in the main pre- 
vail in the location of industry, although 
social amenities should be taken into 
account. He had also devised a formula 
which amounted to telling industrialists 
not where they should go but where they 
should not go. 


Days of Rapid Change. 

The LecTURER said we lived in days of 
rapid change. A fortnight earlier that 
Society had been congratulating Lord 
Reith on a speech made in the House of 
Lords on February 11, but now Lord 
Reith had been replaced by Lord Portal, 
while Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P., was 
Under-Secretary and especially charged 
with planning. But the change in person- 
nel was no indication that the policy of 
the Government had altered. In his speech 
Lord Reith had indicated a policy on three 
broad lines. First, the Report of the 
Royal Commission and its agreed recom- 
mendations had been largely adopted by 
the Government before Lord Reith spoke, 
and one of those recommendations in con- 
nection with compensation and betterment 
was that a Technical Commission should 
be appointed. Mr. Justice Uthwatt was 
now presiding over such a Committee. 
Another recommendation had been that 
planning should be treated on a national 
basis, and this policy had been adopted. 
A third recommendation had been accepted 
when Lord Reith made it clear that the 
Government agreed to the principle of 
Central Authority and would make a Min- 
ister of Planning. There were three other 
recommendations whichhad been accepted 
in principle but put back for further ex- 
amination. Of these the first was that 
clearance of the slums and congested areas 
of great cities should be pushed on with 
and accompanied by a policy of dispersal 
and decentralisation. The second matter 
was the location of industry. The structure 
of industrial England was tightly packed 
in certain areas, and it would be better if 
a more equitable balance could be secured 
by some industries finding a home in 
smaller towns up and dow: the country. 
This should be accompanied by the diver- 
sification of industry in each locality. 
English industry had developed in special 
areas—metal trades around Birmingham, 
cotton in Lancashire, wool in the West 
Riding, and so on—and, ‘as one result, if 
the local industry was depressed the whole 
area suffered; but if there was more than 
one industry, when one was depressed 
others might prosper. 

Last of all came the great, grim, dire 


problem of London and the Metropolitan 
area. Lord Reith had said that the 
County Council and City Corporation had 
preliminary plans, and that it was pro- 
posed to bring all the smaller local autho- 
rities together to see whether it was pos- 
sible to get some co-ordinated policy. But 
in Greater London there were 133 plan- 
ning authorities, and if one included the 
Home Counties, that number was _ in- 
creased. A co-ordinated policy resulting 
from discussion among all these gentlemen 
was beyond the bounds of hope. 

It must be assumed that England would 
remain an industrial country, exporting 
manufactures and importing food and raw 
materials; if it was to keep its high stan- 
dard of living it must be on an industrial 
basis, but the question was, where were 
the industries to be carried on? The con- 
tinued chaotic growth of London and the 
Home Counties was a menace to our 
national life. In the sixteen years after 
1921 the population of Great Britain in- 
creased by 3} millions, or at the rate of 
74 per cent.; but of this increase, over 
13 million was in London and the Home 
Counties. This was at the rate of 18 per 
cent., and, apart from Government inter- 
ference, this drift of population into the 
south-eastern corner of the country was 
likely to continue. What sort of country 
did we wish Great Britain to be in fifty 
years? Already in the south-eastern 
corner there was a quarter of the whole 
population; did we want this to increase 
to one-third or one-half? 


Stopping the Trend to London. 

People had left London because of 
bombing or for strategic reasons, but there 
was no evidence they would not come back 
again. It might be asked whether garden 
cities, as suggested by Ebenezer Howard, 
would stop the trend towards London. 
Howard’s ideal had been what he called 
the social city, where there was to be a 
central unit of 50,000 or 60,000 people, 
then a belt of agricultural land, and then 
smaller units of 30,000 or so. Howard had 
prophesied that if social cities were started 
on these lines the reconstruction of London 
must follow; but we had not yet had 
social cities on the lines suggested, and 
the reconstruction of London seemed a 
long way off. 

It might be suggested that the Govern- 
ment should offer financial inducements of 
some kind to industrialists to put their 
works elsewhere. The Government had 
given such assistance to the establishment 
of industries in the distressed areas, and 
this had been reinforced by Lord Nuf- 
field’s gift of £2,000,000 for the same pur- 


pose. These efforts had been attended by - 


a certain amount of success, but the 
numbers were small when compared with 
the numbers we had to deal with now; 
and it was doubtful whether financial aid 
would be forthcoming on a sufficient scale. 

Coming to the control of London, this 
had been a favourite topic since the days 
of Elizabeth. The English people did not 
like control. The chairman had suggested 
a method by which he would not say to 
the industrialist desiring to start a new 
industry, ‘‘ You must go here,’’ or ‘‘ You 
must go there.’””’ He would say, ‘‘ You 
must prove that you can only be successful 
by coming into the south-east.’’ Still, 
there was no prospect of any method of 
that kind having effect unless it was 
launched with the co-operation of industry. 

We should consider the problem pre- 
sented by the great cities from another 
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angle—we should think of London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, or Dea. not 
as a tightly packed unit cut off with muni- 
cipal boundaries, but as the centre of a 
wider district and closely linked with the 
country surrounding it. For many cen- 
turies areas such as Durham and the 
northern counties, Yorkshire, Tancashire, 
the Midlands, Devon, and Cornwall—each 
such area had possessed a local life, almost 
a local culture, which was tending now to 
disappear, but was worth preserving. A 
short time ago a member of the Cadbury 
family, speaking on the wireless, had 
sketched a future for Birmingham as a 
centre with a planning policy for the sur- 
rounding region. We had a precedent for 
regional development by the setting up of 
twelve defence areas, each with a central 
town where the Regional Commission had 
its headquarters. Regional development 
would go far to realise Ebenezer Howard’s 
dream of the big town and the wide agri- 
cultural spaces surrounding it, each co- 
operating to supply the needs of the 
other. 

To-day industry demanded for its loca- 
tion facilities for labour supply, for 
transport, and for markets. If a dozen 
properly planned regional capitals could 
be developed all over Great Britain they 
would prove powerful sub-magnets 
counteracting in some degree the present 
attraction of the Metropolitan area. 


“* Question Time.”’ 
Questions and discussion followed. In 
reply to a member of the audience who 
thought the prospective success of an 
industry should not be the decisive factor 
in selecting its location, Sm Monracug 
pointed out that if an industrialist was 
prepared to invest £100,000 in an enter- 
prise and could see the probability of suc- 
cess in a certain way, if the State said, 
““You must do it another way,” possibly 
the industrialist would not risk his money. 


“We did not want to see this country regi- 


mented; we had to get a balance between 
individual initiative and the interest of 
the community. 

Another membew of the audience ob- 
jected to the derating of manufacturers in 
London; this was a direct attraction to 
breweries and other big factories. 

Yet another said the existence of a large 
population in south-eastern England 
created a great market there, and this was 
the great attraction to the manufacturer 
who came and increased the population 
further. Thus things went round in a 
vicious circle. 

The LECTURER agreed that the larger 
London grew the larger it was bound to 
grow. He could see no means of getting 
over that except Government restriction 
and the provision of regional capitals as 
alternatives. 

Acknowledging a vote of thanks, the 
CHAIRMAN said there were peonle who 
said, “‘ Let us win the war and let every- 
thing else wait.’”’ But we must be pre- 
pared for the war to end. Otherwise 
planning would be done in a hurry and not 
done well. 


Mental Hospitals. 

The Board of Control under the Lunacy 
and Mental Treatments Acts. 1890-1930, 
have just issued a revised edition of their 
publication, ‘‘ Suggestions and _ Instruc- 
tions for the Arrangement, Planning and 
Construction of Mental Hospitals”? (H.M: 
Stationery Office, 6d. net). It contains 
sections on General Policy, Sites, Prelimi- 
nary Considerations and Layout, Suggested 
Arrangement and Description of Build- 
ings; Standards of Accommodation, Con- 
struction of, Buildings, and Procedure for 
Submissions and Approval. 
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M.H.S. PRIME COST 
CONTRACTS 


A RECORDING AND CHECKING 
SYSTEM. 

Ir is felt that the following notes on 
a system of recording and checking 
prime-cost contracts based on~ the 
Ministry of Home Security’s prime- 
cost form of contract used in the 
Architect’s office of the L.M.S.-Rail- 
way Company may be useful. 

As a result of the war, a consider- 
able dislocation of the normal build- 
ing practice automatically took place. 
Wages and prices all moved in an 
upward direction, and fixed-sum ten- 
ders based on bills of quantities be- 
came difficult to obtain. Where the 
work was of an urgent character con- 
sequent upon war damage, the com- 
mencing of operations on the site 
immediately was. essential, and in 
consequence no time could be allowed 
for the preparation of bills of quanti- 
ties, even if these were possible, owing 
to the character of the work, and some 
form of prime-cost contract became 
inevitable. 

The Ministry of Home Security pub- 
lished a standard form of contract 
which departs in many respects from 
the usual type of cost-plus-percentage 
contract, and this, it has been found, 
lends itself very well indeed for use 
in connection with war-damage and 
other similar contracts where speed is 
essential. The architect’s office of the 
L.M.S. Railway Company has adopted 
a system developed by one of the 
company’s clerks of works, Mr. I. I. 
Davies, which is designed to standard- 
ise the form in which contractors in 
all parts of the country should present 
their: accounts for ceftification, and to 
reduce to a minimum the clerical work 
to be done by the contractors. This 
simplified system, it will be found, 
covers most of the systems of accounts 
and costing used by building contrac- 
tors, and sheets have been designed 
for this purpose. 

Space does not permit full details 
being given, but the following is a 
brief outline of the system: The 
charges in a prime-cost account fall 
naturally into three classes, viz.: (1) 
wages, (2) materials and sundries, (3) 
sub-contractors’ charges. 

Wages.—Under the system a stan- 
dard wages sheet which contains all 
the contractor’s own needs is supplied. 
The foreman or timekeeper records on 
this sheet the men’s names and hours 
worked in the usual way, and at the 
same time makes a carbon copy. In 
the case of big contracts the sheet is 
entirely completed by the timekeeper, 
but in the case of smaller contracts 
the sheet and copy are completed at 
the contractor’s office. When com- 
pleted, the original becomes the con- 
tractor’s official wages record, and the 
carbon copy is handed to the super- 
vising officer as the weekly wages 
charge to the contract. Thus, one 
single writing disposes of all the 
clerical work involved in recording 
wages and submitting the charge. 
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Materials.—Here again, use is made 
of the fact that every foreman is ex- 
pected to record all materials delivered 
to the site. The system merely asks 
him to do this on a special form sup- 
plied. At the end of each calendar 
month this materials sheet with its 
copy is sent to the contractor’s office 
for pricing, etc. The contractor also 
adds to it all other sundry charges, 
such as hire of special plant, insur- 
ances not based on wages, etc. The 
priced carbon copy with the corre- 
sponding invoices are sent to the 
supervising officer as a monthly charge 
to the contract. After checking, the 
invoices are returned. 

Sub-Contractor’s Charges.—Quite fre- 
quently, fixed-sum competitive quota- 
tions can be obtained from sub-con- 
tractors, and wherever possible the 
general contractor should be pressed 
to obtain such quotations. Where, 
however, this is not possible, work 
can be carried out by sub-contractors 
on a cost basis as follows :— 

There is a common practice for the 
sub-contractor’s foreman to be supplied 
with books of forms in ‘riplicate by 
means of which he charges out the time 
and materials each week. For the same 
purpose, this system uses a similar 
form which has provision for extend- 
ing price and adding the necessary 
percentages. This the sub-contractor’s 
foreman is asked to write out in quad- 
ruplicate, retaining one copy for him- 
self, and sending the other three to 
his employer’s office for extension and 
completion. The sub-contractor retains 
one completed copy and forwards the 
other two to the general contractor, 
who in turn retains one for his own 
use. 

Having received completed forms 
from all his sub-contractors, the 
general contractor has now to submit 
a total charge to the supervising 
officer. For this purpose he usés a 
form similar to the last, but twice the 
size, to which he affixes (or writes in) 
the completed forms received from his 
sub-contractors, and adds the amounts 
up to a grand total. This is then 
submitted to the supervising officer, 
and the whole operation has been done 
in one single writing. 

Record of Charges.—It is intended 
that both contractor and supervising 
officer should record the charges sub- 
mitted in exactly the same way so 
that there should be no difficulty in 
agreeing figures for certificates and 
the final amount. A three-cash column 
ruled sheet is all that ‘is necessary, 
although a form is used with the 
system with analysis columns for 
recording sub-costs. In the first 
column are entered the amounts for 
wages, materials and sub-contractors. 
The second column is used for record- 
ing a total immediately prior to issu- 
ing a certificate, and the third column 
takes the amounts actually certified 
for payment. 

Deductions or Credits——If errors or 
overcharges are discovered by the 
supervising officer, a “‘credit required” 
form is used. The supervising officer 
writes this out in duplicate, giving 
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exact details of the error or over- 
charge, and sends one copy to the 
general contractor. The other copy he 
numbers and enters into a counterpart 
sheet to that used for the record of 
charges. These credits are considered 
when certificates are issued, and de- 
ducted before the final one is made 
out. 

Sub-Costing.—In carrying out day- 
work contracts, it frequently happens 
that separate costs are required for 
various sections or classifications of 
the work. For instance, in a recent 
large war-damage contract it was 
necessary to provide separate costs 
for the following :— 

1. Demolition and first-aid. 

2. Temporary replacement for dura- 

tion of war. 

3. Permanent replacement (like for 

like). 

4, Air-Raid Precautions. 

5. Improvements or betterments. 

6. Ordinary maintenance of 
building. 

There is considerable difficulty in 
obtaining these costs because the con- 
tractor is not in the least interested. 
An extension of the above system has 
been worked out by means of which 
the supervising officer obtains his own 
costs. It has proved highly successful 
in operation, but lack of space pre- 
vents its elaboration here. 


CALL-UP IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION’S 


the 


"SUGGESTIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


Wirn the Government’s building pro- 
gramme rapidly approaching completion, 
considerable numbers of men in the building 
industry are likely to be called up for the 
Services or transferred to munition work. 

In order to assist the Government in its 
call-up and transfer plans, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
has sent a memorandum to the Minister of 
Works and Buildings outlining its sugges- 
tions for the withdrawal of the men re- 
quired. These, if adopted, would give the 
results desired without destroying the 
essential organisation of the industry, 
which, it is recognised, will have a vital 
part to play in reconstruction after the 
war. The memorandum suggests that, so 
far as ‘‘ concentration ’’ of industry is 
contemplated, account should be taken of 
the average number of men employed by 
firms in the industry during. the year im- 
mediately before the war. If this is 
regarded as impracticable, then the with- 
drawal of workers should be on an agreed 
order of priority from the various sections 
of the industry. | 

The first would be the maintenance 
personnel of big firms, public services and 
local authorities; the second, the men 
released “from big Government contracts 
as these are completed; the third, men 
employed solely on jobbing work. The 
final source would be the employees’ of 
medium-sized and small firms who are the 
chief trainers of skilled workmen, and 
whose preservation is important because 
of the part they must play in reconstruc- 
tion after the war. 

There is reason to believe, the Federa- 
tion understands, that both the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings and the Ministry 
of Health realise how important is the con- 
tinued existence of small and medium-sized 
firms in the industry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Continued from page 229). 
The Fetish of Competition. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Approximately one-half of a 
normal building contract is Ilgbour, 
upon -which the labour rates are not 
competitive but established.: It is 
equally true that the builder sells the 
product of that labour and not the 
wages sheets. Of the other half— 
materials—there is a very considerable 
portion which is ringed and sold at a 
uniform price, hence there is very little 
jeft upon which competition in regard 
ty price can apply. : 

The march of time has introduced multi- 
tudinous services and supplies, all pinned 
down to what is considered a reasonable 

rice, and not subject to. competition; in 
act, most commodities are standardised 
as to price, so one naturally wonders when 
this modern trend will reach the building 
industry. : 

One would hesitate to advance. these 
ideas if it. were not for the issue of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings Standard 


Schedule of Prices. 
For far too long has the fetish of so- 


called - competition ~ruled, whereby the ° 
cheapest cut-throat price may, in its conse- - 


quential results, prove to be anything but 
cheap. When the blessing of peace is re- 
stored, the pendulum may well swing to 
the tune of supply and demand to unrea- 
sonably high prices, even if competition 
still prevails on the old standard; here 
again the Standard Schedule of Prices 
could be utilised by its adoption, enlarge- 
ment or expanded form, and used as an 
offer by a building owner to a builder. 
This would save an immense amount of 
wasted labour and release the builder’s 
staff to deal more with actual production 
and be better than an abortive attempt 
and laborious and wasted effort to get 
below the inevitable village idiot. 

One cannot conceive any industry which 
is so complicated in its many phases as 
the building industry, and yet the builder 
is expected to give the maximum effort 
for the minimum reward, as opposed to a 
reasonable price, which, even if not com- 
petitive, is at least reasonable for both 
sides when the Schedule of Prices is 
adopted as a basis. . Roman Buriper. 


Registration of Builders. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh. Beaver’s’ recent 
speech in London as to information 
about the trade, which he suggests was 
not available when he assumed _his 
office, raises some questions. For 
example :— os ; 

1. Were the files. of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers 
asked for, to reveal similar. information 
gathered at.the time of the last war, 
during Mr. A. G. White’s ‘secretary- 
ship? This would apply also, probably, 
to the National Federation of- Opera- 
tives. And how far was this used? 

2. Were the various Trade Directories 
thought of, and .searched, as-to the 
larger towns, gt any. rate? 


3 If information was desired, why was 


the requirement of the. Registration 
circular limited to July, 1941? Why 
was not July, 1939, or some other pre- 
war-period taken out at the same time? 


4. What was the actual date of the Board 


of Trade returns which were consulted? 
Spretentty returns of some date pre- 
vious to July, 1941, were available and 
were considered. ’ : . 


Kelly’s Directory of the Building Trades 
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(1939 issue), at any rate, was available, 


and there are particulars taken from it 
which can be checked by anyone in- 


terested: the area included is England, 
Scotland and Wales. 
Rest oF 
ENGLAND, 
Exeout Main Sections Lonpon Scor.anp 
AND WALES 


Building, Building Contrac- 
tors, Concrete Builders, 
Carpenters and Joiners, 
Engineering Contractors, 
Stone and Granite 
‘Builders... ses, eee 4,260 §=65 025 
Turrty-six SecTIONs ‘ 
Sub trades and. kindred 
trades, including ll 
those of importance .:. 1,508 8,395 
Total ... ear, , 
Current Registration Figures :— 
Provisional Registrations 93,000 approx. 
Declined ... ‘Wp -.. 19,000 


112,000 

The great difference between these totals 
is puzzling; 50,000 acceptances beyond 
Kelly’s total (probably exaggerated) makes 
one think. 

The reiteration of an “‘ average of three 
operatives per firm’ in Mr.. Beaver’s 
speech may give scme indication! But it 
carries no conviction to those who know 
the trade intimately in any locality, let 
alone those ‘who have«a general knowledge 
of the trade, throughout the. country. 

In the replies ‘In Parliament ’’. given 
in your issue of February 13, among other 
answers, we are promised that ‘* Another 
census is to be taken.’” When, why and 
how are obvious comments. 

, Witt1am Morrat, 

James Morrat anv Sons, Lrp. 

Birmingham. 


‘ 


' Planning the Post-War Industry. 


To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Srr,—In his third article on ‘‘ Plan- 
ning the Post-War Industry ”’ (page 
217, March 6), “ F.1.0.B.,?? ‘under 
“ sixthly,” makes no mention of the 
need for the clerk of works to ensure 
that work be carried out properly. I 
venture to suggest to “ F.I.0.B.”’ that 











GLAZING CONTRACTORS 





BLAZING 


The | - o 
Hall Mark Crattmanship 
If your building is 
essential to the war 
effort we ~can supply 
the glass and glazing 
immediately. 





Communicate at once with: 


AYGEE LIMITED 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
- » ‘Phone: WAT 6314 (6 lines) 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
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surveyors, as a rule, have only a 
casual knowledge of the building 
trades, whereas clerks of works, in the 
main, are those who have produced by 
practice and not by theory the build- 
ings that are a credit. Surveyors are 
seldom craftsmen; they are from a 
more academic stock than a follower 
from the bottom rung of the ladder 
who helps to put a building up and 
should know good work from bad, 
apart from knowing how to read a 
specification. G. W. Harris, 
London, N.W.10. Clerk. of Works. 


- EMERGENCY INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


Requisitioned Railings: Compensation. 
“Sir,—Without any personal notice to 
mé, my local authority have requisitioned 
both pairs of ornamental iron gates to my 
front drive, railings, etc., and refuse lia- 
bility to replace them, even temporarily. 
R. H 


A correspondent writes : If the facts be 
as stated, then clearly the local authori- 
ties have acted ultra vires their powers. 

In determining what railings shall be 
taken the local authority is to inform the 
owner of their intention to take, and to 
give the owner an opportunity of appeal- 
ing against his. railings being taken. 

The owner can give them freely or claim 
compensation for them. In every instance 
the repairs occasioned by their removal 
must be made good by the local authority. 
The inquirer should call upon ‘the local 
authority to observe these rules, and if he 
is not satisfied he should ¢omplain to the 
Minister of Health and so obtain redress. 

In this connection it was stated in Par- 
liament recently that local authorities had, 
been directed not to treat as unnecessary 
‘any -iron railings required for the safety 
of the public or to prevent livestock from 
straying, or which might otherwise serve 
a useful function, and, if removed, would 
have to be replaced in some other form. 

It was also stated in Parliament that 
the Minister would look into the sugges- 
tion that any loss or damage.should be 
brought under the War Damage Act, 
1941, but it is not known if anything has 
been settled anent this yet. It would be 
wise to claim on the War Damage Com- 
mission and see -what happens. 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY 


On March 5.Mr. E. Montague Edwards 
completed his seventieth year in connection 
with Messrs. Young and Marten, Lid., 
during which period he has borne a large 
part of the responsibility of-conducting and 
developing the business. The late William 
Young, with Mr. Edwards as assistant, 


: started the business ‘in The pageants b 
y 


Stratford, on March 5, 1872. .It quick 


- prospered, and: after the opening of new 


branches Mr.. H. H.. Marten. was. taken 


into ,partnership, : with Mr, Edwards as 


general’ manager. In 1898 sidings were 
secured, and a _ three-floor warehouse 
erected at Grove Crescent-roa1, Stratford. 
In. 1899 the business was converted into 
# private limited liability company, with 
Mr. Edwards as managing director. In 
1905 Mr.. Edwards. had the distinction of 
being appointed. J.P. on the West Ham 
Bench: - Mr.. Edwards was. elected a 
life. director in -1938-and is continuing to 
serve the company in that capacity. Mr. 
Edwards’s: many -friends will be delighted 
to hear: of this, notable anniversary, and 
wish him many more years of happy asso- ° 
ciation with the company he has done so 
much to build up. 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
AND THE WAR 


LECTURE AT THE A.A.S.T.A, 

Lecturina at the headquarters of the 
Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants, 113, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, on Thursday, February 19, Mr. 
D. E. Percrvat asked what should be the 
policy of the building industry with regard 
to the war? During the war of 1914/18 
there had been a great development of 
building technique through mechanisation 
and. standardisation, and between the two 
wars the domination of the industry by 
finance had grown enormously. To-day 
the dominant section consisted of a few 
very large firms linked financially _with 
banks and enjoying a monopoly position, 
whereas small firms, when they got’ work, 
had to pay tribute to the large manufac- 
turers’ of materials from whom they 
obtained supplies. The ratio of unskilled 
or semi-skilled labour had consistently 
risen, and would rise further as_ methods 
of building technique changed. Individual 
craftsmanship was facing a decline. Pro- 
gress in building trades was cutting out 
craft divisions, and there was some hope 
of one big union being formed for the 
industry. 

The 
veloped in the last war was shown more 
dramatically. in this, In one. case, where 
three thousand houses had been con- 
structed with a tremendous increase of 
mechani¢al technique, the cost per house 
under war conditions had proved to be 
68 per cent. less than the pre-war .cost 
of brick-built houses of the same size and 
number of rooms. Under stress of war 
conditions the . process went on more 
quickly by which craft was eliminated, 
productivity increased and costs reduced. 
Such rationalisation enabled us to get thé 
maximum production from labour so as to 
win the war, but increased the strangle- 
hold of monopoly. : 

One way in which the nation’s resources 
were. wasted was in respect of small 
builders. These were unable to tackle 
jobs of large size, and-it would be well 
to pool these small businesses, so that 
plant could be brought together and the 
pool be able to tackle large jobs. This 
would be better than putting the vast 
majority of contracts with large firms who 
did not find it pay to do the smaller jobs 
themselves -but sub-contracted them to 
small concerns. 

There had heen great difficulties arising 
out of ‘‘ payment by results.’’ Building 
workers had tried to carry the system 
out, but without success, one reason for 
failure being that the trade unions had 
inadequate control. The workers noted 
that if they increased their productivity 
the rate of pay was cut down in con- 
sequence. The co-operation of the trade 
unions from top to bottom was needed 
before the system of payment by results 
could reach a satisfactory solution. 

The introduction of the cost-plus-ten- 
per-cent. system, was bad on the whole, 
although it suited experimental work. 
Owing to inadequacy of technical control, 
every incentive had been given for put- 
ting in unnecessary work, Men had stood 
idle, and the employer had paid them 
knowing he would get their wages back 
plug 10 per cent. In total war the only 
way to allocate plant and _ labour 
efficiently was to have central control. It 
was obviously necessary to reorganise 
from top to bottom. 

After the war, in -what yay would 
industry move? There would be a ten- 
dency for more complete domination by 
monopolists, and. a tendency towards 
transition to a stage where the workers 
would have more power to secure an in- 


standardisation which had de- ~ 
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creasing control over production. Nazi 
Germany was a _ country completel 
dominated by monopoly; the other possi- 
bility was a democratic one. Participation 
by the mass of building workers in 
organising and contfdlling the industry 
was the one way in which production 
could be speeded up for the purpose of 
winning the war, and it was logical to 
assume that it was the best way to tackle 
after-war problems. 

In a discussion that followed a sug- 
gestion was made, with regard to the 
pooling of small firms, that it wotild be 
better to pool only equipment. Suppos- 
ing ‘a small firm wanted an excavator, 
and it would not pay that firm to buy 
one.. An excavator belonging to another 
firm might be lying idle in the pool, and 
the firm with the contract might take 
that excavator, use it, and return it when 
no longer wanted. 

The pot said what was wanted was 


Regional Production Committees with a. 


registration of all plant. 

A member of the audience pointed out, 
with regard to wages not keeping pace 
with cost of living, that this applied to 
the rate of wages, but not to actual earn- 
ings. ‘There was a large amount of 
overtime, 

FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE. 

Tue Federated Employers’ Insurance 


Association, Ltd., announce that the 1941 
underwriting results, including interest in 


accounts, and after providing a contingency - 
reserve of £6,000 (against £4,500 for 1940): 


to profit and loss ‘of 
£34,583, against the preceding year’s 
amount of £24,709. The gross premium 
income realised £502,350, against. £382,328 
in 1940. 

The directors are recommending at the 
forthcoming general meeting a final divi- 
dend of 1s. 1$d, per share, less 10s. tax, 
making 183 per cent. for the year (against 
174 per cent. for 1940). Warrants will be 
one. An excavator belonging to another 
despatched on March 31. 


show a transfer 


British Plastics Federation. 

e address and telephone number of 
the British Plastics Federation, Ltd., 
after March 20, will be : 47-48, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4681-2. 





Having Secured 
the Contract— 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Stee! Scaffolding Co, 


731-761, HARROW RD.,N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines), 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 
LONDON 


Barking.—Regional approval given to - 


prorieien of cleansing unit in Town 
ard (£320) and extension of control- 
room canteen (£200), for T.C. Boro’ A. to 
plan. depot on site of Woodward-rd. 
clinic. 15 work of heating and lava- 
tory accommodation to be executed at. 
Creekmouth depot. 

Caterham and Warlingham. — U.D.C.. 
to erect additional cleansing station at. 
Warlingham, at £425. 

Malden and Coombe.—For, strengthen- 
ing public shelter, for T.C. Mr. A. R. 
Goldthorp, B.Se., B. E. & S.: *C. H. 
Coates, Ltd., £693. 2 

Woolwich, — London Region approved: 
aes gg erie po of basement shelters, at 
£409.—Subject to approval of M.H., over- 
head protection to be carried out at 
cleansing station and first-aid post, at 
£807.—Subject to a of Ministry of 
Home Security, T.C. to erect communal 
shelter, at £250. ‘ 
PROVINCIAL, 

Ashton-in-Makerfield. — National Fire- 
Service propose fire station. 

Bebington. — T.C. accepted tender of 
E. B, J. Gould, Ltd., Cromwell-rd., Elles- 
mere Port, Ches., for cleansing station at. 
Port Sunlight. Estimated cost, £2,299. 


Cheshire.—C.C. propose provision of' 


first-aid party posts, at £31,000; also in- 
stallation of electric heating in tunnel. 
shelters. 

Croston,—Vicar, Rev. R. A. Rawstorn,,. 
and P.C. propose first-aid party post. 

Dukinfield. — T.C. accepted tender of 
Mark Warrington, Ltd., Lodge-la., New- 
ton, Hyde, Ches., for work of improving: 
five brick public surface shelters. 

Essex. — C.C. to carry out following 
works: Two brick buildings for storage, 
Romford area, £90; three huts for storage, 

- Hornchurch area, £120; alterations to 
cleansing unit at Rush Green Hospital 
F.A.P., £665; blast walling, Sybourne-st.. 
F.A.P., £270; alterations to cleansjng unit, 


Kims Hall F.A.P., Hornchurch, £1,400;: 


overhead and lateral protection, Saffron: 


Walden General Hospital F.A.P., £216;: 


overhead protection, Clgckhouse-la. 
school F.A.P., £323; overhead protectiom 
at St. Michael’s Hall F.A.P., £469; pro- 


tective works at Ruckholt-rd. cleansing- 


centre, Leyton, £210; additional expendi- 
ture, Green Farm cleansing centre, Ching- 
ford, £399; adaptations at Palmer’s En- 
dowed School for Girls, Grays, as cleans-- 
ing centre, £82; public cleansing centre, 


Dovercourt, £1,739; cleansing centre at: 


swimming-baths, Chelmsford, £161; 
cleansing centre, Vernon-rd., Leyton, 
£2,314; depot for rescue parties, Great 


Burstead, £1,070; alteration to cleansing 
unit, Upminster Depot, £655; protective 
work at report’ centre, Romford, £147; 
at er accommodation at C.D. depot,. 
otton’s Recreation Ground, Romford,,. 
£539; strengthening of cleansing station 
at C.D. depot, Havering-rd.,- Romford, 
£213; extensions to Barking Control 
Centre, £200; cleansing unit in: Towm 
Yard, £361; accommodation in Station-rd.. 
depot, Chigwell, £1,328; cleansing centre,. 
South Chingford Council Infants’ school.,. 
£653; improvements to Dagenham control 


centre, £133; protected accommodation at: 


Isolation Hospital, £356; alterations ‘at 
Woodford Green Council school, £318. 


Eston.—U.D.C. propose: installation of 


electric lighting in communal surface: 
shelters at £7,244. Plans by E. Lomax; S. 
Lancaster.—National Fire Service pro- 
pose one-storey building on selected site. 
Manchester, — T.C. propose additional’ 
shelter accommodation at remand. home. 
Mansfield.—T.C. approved scheme sub- 
mitted by the Notts County Controller 
(A.R.P.) Beal i eneges 5 centre. 
Melton owbray.—U.D.C. accepted 


tender, at £1,059, of H. Holdroyd, Seal- 
pan Melton Mowbray, for A.R.P: 
centre. 


Neston,—U.D.C, propose first-aid party 

post at £700. Plans by A. Tillotson, g 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—For erection of de- 

contamination station, City Council 
laced contract with -H. Kindred, 371, 
est-rd., Neweastle-on-Tyne, at £3,439. 
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Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose: 
Equipment at fire guard depots, at £350; 
alterations to fire guard southern Sepak 
extensions. to cleansing depot; strengthen- 
ing of school shelters.—T.C. received 
Regional approval to plans for alterations 
to first-aid party depots, strengthening of 
central rooms for N.F.8., equipment, etc., 
for rescue party centres, ete., at £398. 

Rotherham. — Fire Force Commander 
proposes additional buildings. 

South Shields.—E.C. to treat roofs of 
all schools with fire retardent paint as 
‘protection against incendiary bombs. 

Twickenham. — B.S. to proceed with 
wardens’ post,’ at. £150. 

West Hartlepool. — E.C. placed con- 
tracts with J. W. Nicholson, High 
Hesleden, and T. A. Young, Hart Station, 
for shelters at Park-rd. school. : 

Workington. — National Fire Service 
propose erection of blast protective walls, 


SCOTLAND. 


Ginegow, — Wm. Nimmo (Builders), 
Ltd., Glasgow, secured contract for offices 
and shelters. Plans by T. Cordiner, 261, 
West George-st., Glasgow. 

Lanarkshire. — Plans repared_ for 
shelters at Townhead-st. school, and also 
at. Woodburn special schools, the archi- 
tect bein illiam Watt, Albert-st., 
Motherwell, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


_ For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the head of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the 
name and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


MARCH 16. 
Dagenham T.C. — Protected sleepin, 
accommodation at salvage depét. A. iE 
Strickland, F.8.I., B. E. and S. Dep. 


£1 Is. 

Dublin T.C.—Public sanitary conveni- 
ences. . City Treas., Exchange-bldgs. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

‘ Southgate T.C.—(a) Structural steel- 
work; (b) reinforced’ concrete floor. at 
A.R.P. store. B. E..’ Dep. £2 2s. 
i MARCH 17. 

‘Radcliffe T.C.—Builders’ work fér sub- 
station. B. E. and §. 

Tonbridge U.D.C.—Control centre. 8B. 
Bishop, E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 18. 

Dublin Vocational £.C. — Technical 
school at Lucan, County Dublin. Hig- 
ginbotham ‘and Stafford, architects, 
Clare-st:, Dublin. Quantities and.tender 
form’ from A. E, Smith, 19, Upper 
Merrion-st., Dublin. Dep. &5: 

Larne T.C.—Report centre. Town Sur- 
vevor’s office. 

- Prestwich T.C,—Extensions and adapta- 
tions of sub-divisional- headquarters of 
National Fire Service. B. E. and 8. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
MARCH 19. 
Southport T.C. — Day nursery. B. E.’s 
ffice, Town Hall. Tenders to 
R. E. Perrins, town clerk. “Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 21, 
Montgomeryshire Education Authority, 
—Rebuilding screen walls at Glandwr 
school, Llanidloes. H. Wyn Jones, Direc- 
- of Education; County Offices, New- 
own. 
Wednesbury T.C. — Cleansing station. 
A. Booth, Borough Architect. 
MARCH 26, ; 
*Erith T.C.—Protected control ‘room. 
B. Eand &. Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 30. 
Beverley R.D.C.—Two pairg of houses 
at Etton. E, and S. Dep. 11s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 

MARCH 18, 

Hove E C.—External painting of East 

Hove school, ete. B.-S. 
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MARCH 20. 


Merton -and Morden U.D.C:—Interior - 


decorations at 154 houses, §&. 


MARCH 21,8 

Montgomeryshire Education Authority, 
—Redecorating schools. H. Wyn Jones, 
Director of ueation, County Offices, 
Newtown. 

St. Ives R.D.C.—Painting of 160 houses 
and 16 bungalows. D. J. Tansley, Clerk, 
The Quay, St; Ives. 


MARCH 23. 

Beddington and Wallington  1.C.—Ex- 
ternal painting at 69 houses. B. S., Town 
Hall, Wallington. 

APRIL 4. 

*Orpington U.D.C.—External painting, 
decorating and repair work to 224 houses, 
T. Watson, E. and S. Dep. &1 ls. 


MATERIALS. 
MARCH 17. 
Wortley R.D.C.—Road miaterials, etc. 
E. and 8. 
MARCH 18. 
Lewes T.C.—Road materials, etc. B. S. 
MARCH 23 


Birkenhead C.B. Road materials, etc. 
B. E. and 8. 

Burnley T.C.— Road. materials, etc. 
B. E. and §. 

Normanton U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 


: Pudsey T.C.—Road Materials, ete. B. S. 
Ramsbottom U.D.C.—Road materials. 


E. and § 
MARCH 30. 
Abertillery U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 
E. and 8. 


ENGINEERING, IRON[AND STEEL. 


MARCH 16. 
Bilston T.C.—Erection of 8 reinforced 
concrete water tanks. B. E., Town Hall. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
. MARCH 17. 

Worcester T.C.—Construction of a rein- 
forced conerete aeration tank, engine 
house extension, sludge pump house. 
City E. Dep., 22, Bridge-street, Worcester. 


Dep. £5 5s. 
MARCH 18. 
Dublin . T.C. — Reinforced concrete 
bridge. City Treasurer, Exchange-bldgs., 
Lord Edward-st.. Dep. £2 2s. 


- MARCH 28. ane 
West Ridin C.C€.—Construction of 
bridge. West: Riding S., County Hall, 
Wakefield. Dep. £1. 


SEDERATED 
EMPLOYERS 


. The Leading Office for 
' Contract 
Guarantee . Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE . 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 

. MOTOR 














Etc. Erc. 








Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 - 
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MARCH 31. 
- Esher .U.D.C.—Two new percolating 
be yg and hnmus tank. E.and8. Dep. 


APRIL 7. 
Wiltshire C.C.—Reconstruction of a 
bridge. County S., Trowbridge. Dep. £2. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 
MARCH 16. 

London County Council.—Construction 
of a sewer, Langdale-pl., Greenwich. Room 
268b, County Hall. Dep. 

Nottingham T.C.—Laying and jointin 
about 10 miles of 20-in. cast-iron _spigo' 
and socket main. B. W. Davies, E. and 


-General Manager, Water Do Castle- 


boulevard, Nottingham. Dep. . 
Sutton and Cheam.—Surface dressing of 

400,000 sq. yds. of roads. N. H. Michell, 

B. E., and S., Municipal. Offices, High- 


, Shes Sutton, Surrey. 


MARCH 17. eae 
Bridgnorth T.C.—Static water basin. 
B.. 8. 


MARCH 20. 

+Wokingham R.D.C.—Sewage disposal 
works and pumping station.. Howard 
Humphreys and Sons, 7, Eldon-square, 
Reading.’ Dep. £5 5s. 

MARCH 21. _ . 

Reigate °T.C. Surface dressing 142,000 

yds. super road surfaces. B. 8. 
MARCH 23. 

North ‘Riding C.C.—Surface dressing of 
580 miles of county roads. County S. 

Poulton-le-Fylde U.D.C.—Surtface tar- 
ting and gritting of 20,000 yds. W. G. 
Woolley, S., Sup. of Roads, Council 
Offices, Church-st. Tenders to Clerk. 

MARCH 27. 

Bucks C.C.—Construction of single con- 
crete carriageway. County Surveyor. 
County Offices, Aylesbury. Dep. £20 

MARCH. 30. 

Romford T.C.—(a) 10 circular stee] and 
concrete tanks; (b) reinforced concrete 
basin. E. and S. Dep. £1 1s. in respect 


of either (a) or (b). 


MARCH 31. 

Nottingham T.C.—Erection of large 
centrifugal borehole and. booster pumps, 
ete. B. W. Davies, E. and eneral 
General Manager, Water Dept., Castle- 
boulevard, Nottingham. Dep. £3 3s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


«MARCH 16. 


Lanchester R.D.C.—Temporary Surveyor 
and Engineer.. Clerk to the Council. 


MARCH 24.: , 
*Leeds T.C. — Temporary Surveyor’s 
Clerk (male). W. S, Cameron, City E. 
NO DATE. 


*Sierra Leone Government P.W.D. Dept. 
Foreman of Works. Secretary, Overseas 
Manpower Committee (Ref. 163), Hanway 
House, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Tue particulars quoted below have been . 


compiled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Hesistration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies Registry. 


Henry J. Rosinson, Lrp: (871,720). 
Regd. January 6. 51, Wilson-street, 
E.C.2. Builders, contractors, ete. Nom. 
cap.. £1,000. Dirs.: S. E. Phillips and 
Emma E. Phillips, 93, Halley-road, E.7. 


THURSTONS CONTRACTORS), Lap. 
(371,842).—Reg. January 12. Civil con- 
tractors and engineers, timber felling and 
hauling contractors, timber merchants, etc. 
Nom. cap., £1,000. Sub. : W. Thurston, 
The Nurseries, Dinas Powis, Glam. 

HaMPsHirE RdaD  AND_ BUILDING 
Materiats, Lrp. (371,869).—Regd. Janu- 
ary 14. Merrilees, ner as 
Hants. Nomi. .cap., £1,000. Dir.: E. 
Dennett, Merrilees, Brighton-road, Sway, 
Hants. 
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* Painters $d. less than other ‘iiieas. 


 Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/7}. 


T Plus 2d. per working day. 


t Plasterers 2/14. 


Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Ma3ons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nors.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 246 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS” ; 


Note : Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by aes The prices 
of soft woods are for cash on delivery. At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 














BRICKS, 
The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 
Price at works for full lorry loads. SH ig gy tm 
A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
as the haulage question is difficult. ‘ ra 
s. 
First Hard Stocks ......+2-++++: per 1,000 -4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks. hee 318 6 
Mild Stocks ........ ame “acae 3.3.6 
Single Rough Stocks **° pe Se 219 6 
d@ Common Stocks”: ASE A 210 0 
King’s To sites 
Cross in W.C. 
24 in. Phorpres. Station District 
A Macount, of 64. 1.000 only pes 1,080 per 1,000 
pamariiag account d. s. d. 
3 Si 9 58 3 
K 53 9 6 3 
Si “nm 9 78. 3 
Rus 2 is ae 78 3 
Whites’; 7 78 3 
White Midhurst Best ‘selected (delivered £8. d.. 
RE ES ee 510 0 
Best blue food? Staffs. (London Stas.) 1012 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) . 24. 8 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ..........++ 919 6 
Best Stourbridge Fire — oi Stns.) -— 
. . 
PEE apie Sar ae 12 0 0 
GLazep Bricks MLondon Stns.) 
Best White Ivory D’ ble, Str’tch’rs 36 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10 0 
Stretcher 28 O O Oneside&two ends 37 10 0 
eaders ........ 27 10 0 Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
and 4} in. Flats34 10 O Squints...... 36 0 0 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“ PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs, 


s. d. ee 
” per yd. sup. .... 2 8 3” per yd. sup. .. 3 6 
34" Ps ix, pags eee ee Ne 
2 2 oo bee a pot 
ry “a wala per yd.sup. .. 2 
24°", EP SE. 4 asi. ae 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd: super .......... sinus bageclael 
Size 12 x 9 x 2: Rehr LES ee eds eal ine o gine 211 
Size 12 x9 x3 fut vane ten baan Pe padie oil 
Ph Pee pene ear mn) bea ae 3 10 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two Sipes. 
et oS > Pee BE 12S BP! conn Oe 
12 39° 220" sn ec 2.0 Ws sey 3 10 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
a 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both 
sides. 


STONE. 


Batu StTone.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, ae G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R. .. per ft. cube 

BEER STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station.. per ft cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._,, 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R r ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
stations per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 

Horron-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 

Sawn two sides 

Sawn three or four sides 

York Stone, BLuE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in.. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super) .....--..0000s . -per ft. super 

6 in. cabeee two sides, ditto .. 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 

2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side ‘slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) .. are s 

1} in. to 2 in. ditto ..... Niaaeas 

Harp YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks r ft. cube 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to pe A ened 


ft.super 


WN we 


13 
26 
31 


vy AW 


_— 


” 


40 ft. super) 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 

4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
SIZES) 2. ese eee ceceeceseseee 

3 in. ditto ditto 

2 in. self-faced random flags...... 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in eag. area in full van ge) 


CnNw Au ow 


r ft. 


Pit Hellat be 
Pit Sand 


Weibes Gena’ ”2”. 13s. 
adit Broken B 
i naga Brick ies 


delivered 

2 miles . 
radius 
Paddington. 





"EME 
Best British Portland Cement. 
delivered London Area, 
6 ton loads and upwards site 
DOr OB 6 GOO INE cig cc cdc ccqakc ct pauticgs 
Alongside Vauxhall i in 80 ton lots 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site 
1 ton to 6 tons site 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 
Stored in Reserved Bins at works. 
ton extra. 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle ” prices. 
“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots . 
“ Colorcrete”” not rapid hardening, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcreve ” White Portland Cement 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered site London Area in 6 ton lots 
SOG WEEE. olendcs vee sc'o6 ecoee POFton 3 9 6 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra ....., 3 19 6 
Nore.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. 
nett per ton. Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and 
1s. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two 
weeks, in good condition. 
Carriage will be paid by makers on returned opie ne jute 
sacks, £8 .-@ 
Romancement 8 10 0 Keene’. energy: 70 7. 


Parian Cement 7 0 610 0 
Cementone ae for cement according to tints per cwt. 


from £3 5s, 0d. SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or _Portmadoc, 


Standard Specification. 
, £ s. d. 


6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 


3 19 


0 


may A rte in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1 actual. 

e ¢ £ «sé 
2Aby12.... 4s 5 0 18 by 10 2400 
22 by ee cin Se ae © 8 by 9 22 44:6 
22by1l .... 34 2 6 16 by 10 2110 O 
y GOR Saree 16 by 8 612 6 
bie ..2.5 3 30 








FOR SPEEDY, SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL 
CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE FLOORS, 
ROOFS, WALLS, PARTITIONS, TANKS, 
CEILINGS, RESERVOIRS, TUNNELS, 
SILOS, ETC. ; 


‘ 


233 
oh 


& 


‘A 
Al 
A 
Fal 
Al 
fat 
Al 
A 
A 
wv 


Ba oD 


>} >> 


>> >>> 


= 


>>> 


>>> 
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HY-RIB SALES 
COLLINGHAM GARDENS EARLS COURT - LONDON - $-W'S 


Telephone FROBISHER 814) 








cube ; Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 
Small section cills and copings, Is 


¢ eS ey 


meres. Cote ° 
Finish , 


Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London 
6 Ground seve 4 


Granite Chippings 1 15 


Stourbrides Fireda Hee paper bags, £2 12s, 6d: in 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at omg rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 toms. ......5..ce0e8e r 1,000 
f.o.r. Leadon. 
Best machine-made tiles: from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district ........e+seseeeee 6 
bn oad ditto 


os Hip and valley thes gecscse ererrerrry 


tee eseeeeseece 


Machine-made ...... 


OOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK, 
Average price for prime quality. 


Ss. 
Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 16 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 
Dry Cuba or Ca ee -.21 0 to 
Square-edged. Honduras Mahogany ...,....++ 
Log Cut Tcaderas Mahogany ..... 
American Figured 
Am jain Oak 


eonet 
loti t 
NNSQ 
YOSAD 


¢ 


0 to 


sereesoee 
Caer dew eeseseeeseoes 

eee e eee eerereerereenes 
eee nese rereeesesesee 


American Whitewood . 
African Whitewood Eancevscceces 
African Mahogany ...........% 
Australian Walnut ........ dataccsessadsces 
Australian Silky Oak 
Best Scotch glue 
Liquid glue .... 


Seem eee eeeeeeeeseses 


NohSlanahonoranackpe 
ecoacocoanmcacancce®® 


eeeeeseeeore 


mMACooooooooooorrHomh 


SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN -PINE 
Minimum. Maximum. 


Scantlings in imported sizes, £ s.d. £ 24. 
Sn ste by I1'in. 43 10 0 - 53 0 @ 
PLANED BOARDS 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
eter wet 
1 in. by 11 in. 

| in. by 9 in. coTEadgatad i aackeewese One a 
. Per square. 

1 in. plain edge floori 5% 

in. plain 00) eeocccdccceseeceos 

14 in. ditto pinareneped: siescaivecasen, ane 
1 in. tongued and grooved . tustenwees ERT Pe. oS 
Cg STs Ee Ae eee vuvaavd deena - 6 6 
MATCHING. Equasy 

8. ° 

PMG PEacdkcnetesvenet pine mnsdade eee os ce SES 
WE ga vaad caste teetcuanteshoedapae tee « 44 @ 
BO ccecasegenewe by ee ee ie A ae << ® 

‘PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
To pass Met. Water Board. 

Crutcu Heap S.D. Bis Cocks ror IRON. Easy CLEAN. 


in. in. 
tac pas doz. 


37/- 
CHROMIUM PLATED Touzet S. Bis COCKs FOR IRON 
Easy <i, 
$i 
2/3 72/- per doz. 
S.D. Stop c= FOR IRON. 
4in.. Zin. ‘lin. 1lfin. 2in 
41/- 59/- 97/- 3) 3. el 540/- per doz. 
Ss. corre Poca Two Unio Leap. 


iin, 2 in 
i UB hem 2hae im 2 7 ea 
rege BOILER ee 


in. 
at i i 17/6 BA, Be i Ae ween. 
HEAVY Cooupen Bee Screw Iron. 
4in, jin. rin, 
45/- °73/- 120/- 210/- 

Caps AND 


ljin. 1 
ie 14/5 


1d in. 2in, 
10/9 13/6 
LEAD 


tia. 
297/— per doz. 


2in. 3in. 34in..4in. 

21/6 37/9 54/- 59/6 per doz. 
SLEEVES. 

3in. 34in. 

37/- 


4in, 
46/- per doz. 
eae 


48/3 3 af per doz. 


/: 
V6 41/6 -60/- 7,3 
1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. Blow pips, 


8 Ib. Lead P. .. 

8 Ib. Lead S. .. 
So_pER.—Plumbers, 
1/10 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially —— for THE: BuILp and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices.of- mai not the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 

who make use of this information. Prices are subject 








to 2} per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) : 
METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
RS. Joists, cut and fitted ebhdectdersene £23 10 0 
Plain Compound Girders .............. 26 


tanchie 

nat Root Work .. whiee neces 
.—These are for standard pieces and not 

special pieces F spose awkward nature. 

MILD IL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per ton. 

Diameter. d 


i . Diameter. 8. 
qin vececies 23 0 . 


sere eserece 


in. to$in.., 21 10 SIE 
fin. to2jin.:. 21 0 0 


Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock —— 4 % or 


bes. Tubulars. 
a4 ie ny “1504 va + abe 
Light weight . si tse Tae 54 
Heavy weight 44 39 st 49. 
Galvi lightweight ai —_ a t 


393 48 
Galv.heavyweight 31 1 29. 41 
Pa art and oad sizes $”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
0 
< Rene: °F Figs. = 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 











war Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
I. HALF-RoUND GuTters—London Prices ex Works. 
per y “yd. in 6 ft. lengths, Stop 
Gutters. Nozzles. ends, 
MNS 2 Sis sub ehieies 1/5 1/24 44d 
3 EA a ee 1/7 1/4 d 
= a ee 1/7 1/6 64d. 
Lee ee eee ea 1/84 1/8} 74d. 
ee ae ae re 2/04 2/0 9d. 
‘ O.C. Gutters. 
A Re See 1/103 1/75 5d. 
Ea eee 2/14 1/7: 64d. 
oR Ste ies 2/1 1/8§ 74d. 
MENA doe cc4 55s ace 2/2 1/11} 83d. 
WUC s chan head bape 2/83 3 103d 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
2/23 1/53 / 
2/33 1/84 2/74 
2/84 2/14 3/2 
3/24 2/64 3/74 
3/83 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


’ Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pipes—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 xf Pipe. Boots: 6 a 


2 in. /2 
aA 3/114 





a 3/94 
= in. . 4/5 
: /9 3/2 4/84 
3 in. : 4/105 3/11 5/52 
4 in. 5/34 4/5 6/34 
L.C.C. Coatep Drain Prre. 
Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 35/5 6/3 9/il 
cwt. qr. Ibs. 
SS Us SS eee T/it 7/1 12/6 
a. Ba ie» Pa 9/7 12/9 19/3 
se SE Eee 11/5 14/8 25/6 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 


in ere 


£ d. 
TRON.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant quality +4 7 6 
TRON. oe Marked Bars ........ 7 6 
‘Mild Steel Bars. . 

Mild Steel Hoops. 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
som Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


SEMEN via ban< cae oN eur tictOmoded ste 2417 6 
IID, ohic's vais Ae atpniteganso odiss'sey ce a 2 6 
SR EE Pe yee er 25 17 6 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
24 OES CRETE Seer Tree ee ad = 4 
Aa inc ow toi docs tive sis vn oe Si 
= 4 Re Sait wen el Cana EES Hen 28 15 0 
Gn Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 

ga PGS EEL A SERS OED PEER es 28 10 0 
PA TAUGD dc cvnceccccsciccsececeecvyes 29 0 0 

GRUNGE £66 6osscs cc ceecaccsciees tices 20:5 0 

Per ton. 
s. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up ....-.e cece cere ees 28 10 0 
ALL N' 


ETT. 
METAL WINDOws.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d. 
per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. 
£ 3s 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . per gallon ee a 
Turpentine @ gals)... oe ad $ ; ; 
tine s. 2 an % 7 
Genes Ground E h White Lead, percwt. 3 10 3 
Genuine ite Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 414 0 
Genuine Red Lead, ..........--+ : * 217 0 
Linseed OS Peet sp Sedat ealaae a 1-14 2 
Size. XD quality ............ 049 
tine so RES TREN 9 rices vary 
ft. to quality from 3/3 gallon upw: ¥ * 
8. 
Snowcem Cement PAINT secees percwt. 216 0 
©.M.C. CAMOUFLAGE PAINT .....- » 2 16 
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VARNISHES, &c. -- 0.9. S.Q. 
4 Per gallon. | 24.02. in 300 ft. caseS 04... eeeeeeeeee 
ae 6 ORs a, Ve Ms on? ean tbaveteeies 
016 0 32 oz. ” NI Sans Ae bb bslaes meme be 
018 0 24 of, Obecired GiGet oo rede caccccveccece cee 
1. 0 O| Fluted, 21 02, ..ccccecscccccsccccccciceosece 
1 2 0| Enamell ee KndeeNceeh ma nenec sep iacn ay 
: i . Extra sie cesenibaatiak: shai cai eiduieuaaae for squares 
1 0 | cut from stock. 
100 Naren ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
140 CATHEDRAL, -ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
120 Over 500 ft super of all kinds. Per ft. 
1-0: 0 | Rolled plate, £ it... occcs wens pesccccccsed 5 
1 1 6| Rough cast double rolled, Him. «.......002006 
1 2 6| Rough cast double rolled, 4 in. ........... Besee 
> MM ho ee et "i 114 0 | Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white .......... 5 
Best tla a ae Hiren Ny Oe yn 1 4 6| Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted............ 9 
Best Japan iat Gies: 7! c. re 1°14 6} BOMled Sect oo ccc cc cece cdocccevcies 
Hest Black: JAOGn 5 <0%0 top cot ccircsdee bes 012 0 we atin. the Rowe, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Oak and Maho ny Stain (water) ........ 014 0 ceded, $ in. thick ...,.....seeseeeseeevece 
Brunswick Black diana ape ' tS Rise see 0 9 6| Rolled plate is the cons price as rough cast double rolled. 
pe Pe pene oor 016 0 Per ku. 
Kisotting (patent): 2. face wecddesive Sevctes 017 0 8. 
French and Brush Polish..............++++ 0 14 0] Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick , 0 9 
Liquid Dryers in Terei ne .........++++40+ 0 11 0| Wired Cast, 4 in. thick -0 9 
Cuirass Black Enamel . ......-...scees-e00s 090 ——- Wited ¢ Cast - : 8 «8 
lorex oz. 
LEAD, &e. ean Z a 32 oz. i 4 3 
~ Cast, ¢ in. 
(Delivered in London.) £04 te i in. thick 1 
LEAD.—Sheet, Enatish, 4 lb. and up ........ 3510 O 4 in. thi 1 2 
Pe ROE 5.0) - bees epee Wee « dae e's sie 35 0 Non’ Actinic Giass, £3 in. thick QO 
OE a med Ne ee ee area ek 40 10 0 2 ae ni in. thick 1 0 
CUTTING: 5. cdad aa cairsbesecsgpicee se 42 5 0 ‘s ef in. k 2 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots “VITA” GLASS. 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and Per ft. 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per | “Vita” Plate Glass, about s¥ in. thick s, d. 
cwt. extra, To 7 ft. a  COMEC LT aL ieP eT omerarest ote 5 0 
Old lead, ex London ser ton y£18 0 0. - py EAS See eee 7 6 
at Mills. .........+ “Vita” Sheet Gass, about 18/20 oz. ......+++- 20 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
ENGLISH SHEET —- IN “CRATES OF STOCK ti = DUE: Ciaeien ce cccsesopsavesecens ; e 
ORDINARY GLAZING Fane onc (O.Q.) AND SELECTED ts in. Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass .........- 3 6 
GLazING QUALITY (S.Q.). GLASS BRICKS. a, Ge 
Per Foor Super. P.B. 1—8 in. x 4% in. x 3fin. ...... 2 3each nett 
In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or | P.B. 2—S}in. x 53 in. x 3f in....... 20 pa 
110 united inches. P.B. 3—74 in. x 7% in. x 3 og ecadias 3-0 ia 
ot S.Q. | P.B.32—7 in: x 74 in. x 3g in. «..... 3 0 e 
18 oz. in 300 ft.cases ...... ey eS are 23d. 23d.| . Radiused Corner Bricks to “match up with— 
DOOR Ee Eh ° dns soeh cainale at 34d. 4d. EBL a's Maes bcd ree bo.e Perea ss 45% 3 Qeach nett 
26 OR. RE a “akesess Neusatdes sin as. Rech. cinch crke cas enced ay bone.e 5 0 = 
SPOS: pee nby oo sesen' sues cunp ere Sid. P Abe cbc sc cehiennins6issGecminchecee sc 5 0 i 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we — be responsible for errors that may occur. 








Grade Classification A A2 A3 B B1 . 

Craftsmen...... 1/114 iit 1/104 i 1/94 1/9 : 

Labourers .... 1/6 1/53 1/5} 1/5 1/44 1/44 
Aberdeen .......... A Dumfriesshire ...... A2 INVEEIENE 5 6.0.6 5 iw nas s Perthshire .......... A2 
A Ce era A Dended- 6.00555 <4.5. A Inverurie ....... .... Al | Peterhead .......... Al 
ONE oo oodos Serbs ae B DUN00S. 646 Siwds.ss A Kincardineshire ...... A2 | Renfrewshire ...... 
Berwickshire ........ Ad. | Fast Fife: ¢.<... 0050, A .| Kinross-shire ......., A pecnaend Tee We 
Bridge of Allan ...... A East Lothian ........ A Lanarkshire ........ A ——— a ie 
Broughty Ferry ...... A Edinburgh .......... A Midlothian ..%..... A Seikirkshire |. "A2 
Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire <2. 06.0560 A Monifieth .......... A Stewartry ..... “A2 
ee eee A Forfarshire .-A2 Moray and Nairn B Stirlingshire ‘A 
DOONAN: a5... <<, 00 A Glasgow 4..... aes x a Stornoway .A2 
Dumbartonshire ....A CHGONOE 6.654 o-0'e's - — Fey ery A2 rey 4 
PSIETIOR 35055500 0 foe Al Hamilton .........-A |. Perth ............+- A West Lothian .....- 

Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, ij. Pipes: 1/8} ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; Plasterers, i, 


*This town has its own rates : 











but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/84 and Labourers, 1/4 


The information given in this table is copyright. Rates_o! 


f wages in England and Wales are given on page 244 











JUST READY— 


A new issue of the 6th edition containmg 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 
Containing 730 pret with over 600 


illus 
Large 8vo. Cloth @ -— 

(By post 16/9). 

The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- 
sented “quite a new undertaking, brought up-to- 
date in every way, including a large amount of 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, 
examples of analysis, and fresh ae of costing, 
1g many t of figures, hundreds of 
calculations, and immense labour and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
a usually hard, if not often impossible 


” Price 16/- net. 





B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 


15, North Audley St., London, W.!. 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS IN SCOTLAND 


CLELAND.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at Highlees Farm, plans in the 
hands of Alexander Hinchelwood, Coro- 
nation-st., Wishaw. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for exten- 
sions, the architect being Mangus Dun- 
can, 243, Eglinton-st., Glasgow.—Planhs 
prepared. for alterations an additions, 
the architects being Thomson, Sandi: 
lands and McLeod, 248, West George- st., 
Blythswood, Glasgow. —Plans to be pre- 
pared for nursery at Fernbank-st., for 
which the architect is John MacNab, 
129, Bath-st., Blythswood, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. — Extension to works. 
George Boswell, 256, West George-st., 
Blythswood, Glasgow, architect. 


South Wales Master Builders’ President. 

At the annual meeting of. the South 
Wales Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, Mr. Charles Tyler (Swansea) was 
elected President; Councillor G. H. Jordan 


(Newport), Senior Vice-President; Mr. 
g Sotigae 2 3 Huxley - Turner, B.Sc. (Cardiff), 
Junior Vice-President; and Mr. C. P. 


Howells (East Glamorgan), Hon. Treasurer. 





AS ath eee rh ot ew hee it A feet oa. Me 


— Xs, 


~~ 
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~ Church propose repairs to roof of church - 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Bacup. — T.C. propose war-time 
nursery. ; , 
Barking.—T.C. passed plans for: Addi- 
tional avatory . accommodation for 


Chemical Supply Co., Steveco, Ltd., and 
Thames Plywood Manufacturers. 

Barrow-on-Soar.—R.D.C. propose three 
welfare clinics, 

Beverley (Yorks).—R.D.C. to erect two 
pairs of houses at.Etton to plans by 8S. 

Birkenhead. — T.C. propose hostel, at 
£3,000. 

Bradford.—T.C. propose additional war- 
time nursery. 

Caterham and = Warlingham.—U.D.C. 
accepted tenders of R. J. Clarke & Co. 
(Builders), Ltd., 87, Whyteleafe Hill, 
Whyteleafe, for building retaining wall at 
Stafford-rd. 

Coventry, — Board of Management of 
Coventry and Warwickshire hospital re- 
ceived approval of plans by M.H. for the 
hospital block. 

Durham.—City Council to establish 
nursery at Gilesgate.—E. Lawson, 
Barras-bldgs., Barras Bridge, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is architect for extensions to 
factory. 

Ealing.—T.C. to proyide whole-time day 
nurseries at various sites,—Part-time 
nurseries to be installed at two schools. 

Essex.—C.C. to establish nursery at 197, 
Larkshall-rd., Chingford, and to adapt 75, 
North-st., Hornchurch, for same  pur- 
poe at £230. Also to erect prefabricated 

ut at Station-rd, Loughton, as nursery; 
covered way at St. John’s Emergency 
Hospital, Chelmsford, £324; four duty 
rooms (£215) and window protection 
(£582), at St. Mary’s Emergency Hospital, 
Colchester; temporar premises for 
service of youth at Fairycroft, Saffron 
Walden, £1,000;.- additional lavatory 
accommodation at Church of England 
School, Barking, £142; adaptation at 
Wycliffe Church Hall, Ilford, £890; emer- 
gency lighting to rest centres, £190; 
alternative sanitation at rest centres, 
£489; adaptations at Leyton Canterbury- 
rd, school, £1,728; alterations at eight rest 
centres, Walthamstow, £700; erection of 
hutments,, £1,500;. additions, improved 
ventilation and repairs at. Essex County 
Council Hospital, Wanstead, £420; pro- 
vision of eleetric light and heating to 
shelters at Essex County Council Hos- 
pital, £385; war-time nurseries at Lough- 
ton (35, Algers-rd.), £157; and Laindon 
(Women’s Institute Hall), £607. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Committee of Jarrow 
Mechanics’ Institute to apply to Ministry 
of Works for permission to carry out 
repairs. 

nutsford. — Cheshire 
hostel. 

Leicestershire.—E.C. propose temporary 
school and kitchen at Glen Parva, nr. 
Wigston. Plans by E. G.’ Fowler (F.), 
County Education Architect. 

Lianrug (Caernarvonshire). — Rev. D. 
Morris ‘Jones and\ P.C. of St. Michael’s 


C.C. . propose 


buildings. 

bynes -cum-Colmere (Salop). — Rev. 
A. N. W. Pye, and P.C. of the Church of 
ane the Evangelist propose parish- 

all. 

Manchester:—T.C. propose installation 
of additional heating apparatus at Town 
Hall.—T.C, approved : Structural wark at 
Mount-rd., Gorton, war-time day nursery; 
permanent repairs of stables and pro- 
vender stores; prefabricated buildings for 
schools at Wythenshawe; nursery classes 
in existing schools.—T.C, propose adap- 


tation of premises in Brunswick-st. for: 


alternative accommodation for police. 
Manchester. — T.C. to spend £1,620 on 

conversion of 8t. James’ Girls’ School, 

Ryder-st., Collyhurst, as day nursery. 
Mansfield.—T.C. propose installation of 


equipment for salvage department, at £550. . 


Marple.—Cheshire €.C. propose hostel. 


Matlock.—U.D.0. Pe laying sewers - 


and water mains, a . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Scabies treatment 
centre to be erected by #s. Council. 
Plans by J. F. C. Solomon, City Estate 
and Property 8. , 


‘\ 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. — P.A.C. propose 
alterations to premises, nr. Penrith, for 
evacuees. Plans by R. G. Roberts, City 
Architect. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. — E.C. propose 
painting and decorating work at two 
schools.—T.C. propose: Adaptation of 
Congregational schoolrooms for art 
school; additions to isolation hospital. 

Rotherham.—T.C. propose: Extension 
of heating system at war-time nursery; 
alteration and extensions to heating 
system at Doncaster-rd. school, at £350. 

Sheffield. — T.C. propose extension of 
heating installation at children’s homes 
for new nursery block. 

Skegness.—U.D.C. to 
apparatus at pumping station. 

Skipton.—R.D.C. propose salvage depot 
at Cross Hills, 

South Shields. — Plans approved: Re- 
building of part of premises for Northern 
Press, Ltd. (architect, F. W. Newby, 10, 
King-st:, South Shields); Page, Son & 
Bradbury 75, King-st., South Shields, for 
Vaux & Son, brewers, rebuilding of pre- 
mises and dwelling-houses. 

Stalybridge. — Cheshire C.C. propose 
hostel. 

Stretford. — T.C. to establish day nur- 
series at four schools. ~ 

Sunderland.—Extensions to be made to 
garage. Plans by G. T. Brown, Fawcett- 
st., Sunderland. 

Swinton (Yorks).—U.D.C. propose in- 
stallation of pumping plant and laying 
ca at £3,300. Plans by H. Goodwin, 


West Hartlepoo!l.—tT.C. Esco a whole- 
time nursery at Victoria-rd. 

Woolwich.—T.C. to adapt Cyril Henry 
Treatment Centre as day nursery. 

ee. ae approved: Lavatory 
accommodation at Town Hall, B. 
Cooper, B.S.; extensions to tank capacity 
at sewage works; conversion of houses 
for Cumberland Co-operative Building 
Society, 38, Fisher-st., Carlisle; additions 
to Town oe Club premises. 

York.—T.C. approved: Managers of St. 
Thomas’ school, additions, Lowther-st.; 
Governors of Archbishop Holgate’s Gram- 
mar school, additions. 


Change of. Address. 

The address of Mr. C. Mouritz is now : 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Nobel 
House, 2, Buckingham-gate, London, 
8.W.1. (Tel. : Victoria 4444.) 








IN PEACE: “Big Ben” Tubular 
Steel Scaffolding was acknow- 
ledged to be in the forefront as 
the most economical medium for 
scaffolding purposes. 


IN WAR: The many new uses © 
to which “Big Ben” Tubular Steel 
Scaffolding has been adapted 
gives further proof of the effici- 
ency of design and manufacture. 


IN VICTORY: “Big Ben” 
Tubular Steel Scaffolding will 
assist in the rebuilding of better 

- planned and more beautiful cities 
in the heart of the Empire. 











33 is 


"Phone: Walton-on-Thames 614 and 615 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., Ltd. 


23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY, 








instal heating . 
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TENDERS — . 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur - 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will. be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


tod 


+ Denotes provisionally p 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

q Denotes accepted - by H.M. Government 
departments. : 





Bromborough.—Electrical work at com- 
munal cooking centre, for Cheshire C.C. 
E. M. Parkes (F.), County Architect, 
County Offices,. The Castle, Chester: 
*Samuel George, 173, Old. Chester-rd., 
Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, £444. 

Croydon, — Repairs to Queen’s-rd. 
Homes, for T.C. *E. H. Smith, Lid., 
Croydon. 

Dukinfield, — Structural alterations at 
Congregational Sunday-school, Crescent- 
rd., for conversion into B.R., for T.C. 
E. N. Stannion, B.S,: *George High, 13, 
Francis-st., Dukinfield. _ 

Durham.—€rection of B.R. at (a) Silver- 
st., and (b) Sherburn-rd., for City Coun- 
cil, . Greene, City E.: (2) ; 
Gradon & Sons, Durham; *(b) F. W. 
Goodyear & Son, Durham. 

Essex. — Reconditioning 
Northlands Estate, for 
Jennings, £316. - 

Gateshead.—Painting of 202 houses, ten 
shops, and seven flats, for T.C.: *A. B. 
Hope, Briermede-av., Low Fell, Gates- 
head, £970. 

Guildford. — Construction of approx. 
270 lin. yds, of 12 in. dia. and 690 lin. 
yds. of 9 in. dia. glazed stoneware pipe 
soil sewers in various streets, for ne. 
B.E.: *W. H, Gaze & Sons, Lid., King- 
ston-on-Thames, £2,577. ‘ 

§london (Air - Ministry). — Contracts 
placed to the value of £500 or over for 
week ended February 28 :— ; 

Electrical work; R. Finlayson & Co., 


ick, , 
Civil engineering work: Hadsphaltic 
Construction Co., Ltd., Wellington; Wm. 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool. 

Hutting work: J. Thorn & Sons, Ltd., 
Bexley Heath. 

Aérodrome surface work; Darroch & 
Newell Ltd., Coatbridge; Taroads, Ltd., 
London; W, & J. Glossop, Ltd., London; 


buildings at 
Ee. +6. pS 


Box Grouting & Sprayin Go., Ltd. 
Altrincham; 8, Sutcliffe & Son 
Mytholmroyd; Cecil Williamson Co., 


.Ltd., Beeston; Chittenden & Simmons, 


Maidstone; Johnson Bros. (Cttrs.), Ltd., 
London; Aubrey Watson, Ltd., London; 
Bristowes Tarvia, Ltd., London; John- 
son Bros, (Aylesford), Ltd., Tonbridge; 
Wilson & Co., Sateenges: H. V. Smith & 
Co., London; W. F. Rees, Lid., London. 
General maintenance work:. Rogers 
Bros, Ltd., Felixstowe; Hy. ent 
(Bldrs.), Ltd., London; Ainsty Building 
Estates, Ltd., York; R. ©. Carter, Ltd., 
Norwich; E. Moore & Co. Lid., Gt. Yar- 
mouth ; R. Thompson, Ltd., Cambridge; 
Wm. Sindall, ee; Kerridge (Cam- 
beicige?. Lid., Cambridge; M. Blakemore, 
Ltd., Grange-over-Sands; P. w. Wilkins & 
Son, Ltd., Togas Holborow & Sons, 
pee, Retbargs. ss endell & Sons, Ltd., 
ee p nD, . 
oe gley & Sons, Ltd., Dor 
{London (War Dept.).—Following con- 
— arch 7:— — 
igtownshire: Miscellaneous work. J 
Brown & Son (Bldg. Co : 
mins, Ayrshire ig. mtrs,), Ltd., New- 
Jumberland: Building work, P. 
Baines & Sons (Northern), Ltd., *Cusiben 


land. 
Yorks: Buildi work and hutti 
(erection), E. C. Hanter, ieathoacuale 
Flintshire: Miscellaneous work Pye 
Bros. (Hereford), Ltd., Hereford. ° 
affs :. Miscellan 
Beddall, Brierle Hill. ey paam: & 


Warwicks: uttin i 
Darbyshire, Ltd., tre = 
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Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, Cubitt & 
Gotts, Ltd., Ipswich. 

Bucks: Miscellaneous work, E. P. 
Gilkes & Sons, Ltd., Aylesbury, 

Essex: Hutting (erection), Ekins & 
Co., Ltd., Hertford. ae 

Kent: Concrete work, O, Marx & Son, 
Folkestone. ' 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, H, W. 
Fisk, Ltd., Godalming. 

Surrey: Building work, Limpus & Son, 
Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames. 

Wilts: Hutting (erection), Haynes & 
Son, Salisbury. 

Cornwall: Miscellaneous work, J. A. 
Prophet & Sons, St. Austell. 

Co. Antrim: Hutting (erection), Wm. 
Dowling, Ltd., Belfast. 


‘Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Public cleans- 
ing station at Froghall, for T.C. A. 
Cotton, B.S. :— 
Turner & Richards, Lower-st.  ... £3,110 
J. Jones (Newcastle, Staffs), Ltd., 
Liverpool-rd, ... sty “n ova ~Oh00T 
Phillips Bros., May-st., Silverdale 3,056 
Madew & Wardle, Ltd., Lower-st. 2,938 
*Stephen Heath & Son, Bruns- 
wick-st. ... 32 ss eee apa 
(All of Newcastle-under-Lyme.) 




















“UNITE FOR STRENGTH’’ 


MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION OF GREATER 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,000 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST ORGANISATION OF ITs KIND 


WRITE oR ‘PHonE: SECRETARY, 
23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, N.1. 
CAN 2041/2 


















THE BUILDER 


North Shields. — Reconstruction of 
offices. William Stockdale, Howard-st., 
North Shields, architect: *Benjamin 
Peel, Ltd., East Mill Works, North 
Shields. 

Nottingham. — Completion of school 
block,’ for E.C. R. M. Fineh, City E.: 
*W. Appleby & Son, 177, Castle Boule- 
vard, Nottingham, £4,897. 

Pendleton.—Works canteen and sani- 
tary conveniences: *S8. W. Saunders, 
Carlton-rd., Pendleton, Salford, 6. 

Salford:—Works additions: *J. €. Cook- 
son & Co., 9, Unwin-st., Salford, 6. 

South Shields.—Construction of tipping 
floor and approach road, for Kb ae 
*Direct labour, £400. . 

Stafford.—Laying and jointing only of 
about 14 miles of 6-in. dia. oe 
pipes and special castings, for T.C. W. 
Plant, B.E.:**West Heath (Contractors), 
Ltd., 34a, Gaolgate-st., Stafford, £1,068. 

Sunderland.—Extensions to Bakery for 
Smith & Stephenson. . T. Brown, 
Fawcett-st., Sunderland, architect: *Bell 
Bros. (Sunderland), Ltd., Newcastle-rd., 
Sunderland. ' 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Alnwick. — R.D.C. approved plans by 
Miners’ Welfare Committee for canteens 
at Shilbottle and Whittle Collieries. 

Barking. — T.C. passed plans ‘for can- 
teen, kitchen and rest-room, for A 
Bulgin & Co., Ltd. 

Chesterfield.—T.C. propose alterations 
to buildings at Foljambe-rd. for central 
cookmg depot. Plans by Wilcockson & 
Cutts, 12, Saltergate. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—U.D.C. to estab- 
lish B.R.s. 

Dagenham. — T.C. propose R:R.s at 
= Saeed Chadwell Heath and Wantz- 
rd. 


Durham. — R.D.C. to erect B.R. at 
Framwellgate Moor, at £800. Plans by 8. 
Dodds, 8. 

Durham, — Canteen to be erected at 
Bearpark Colliery. Plans by E. M. Law- 
son, Barras-b!dgs., Barras Bridge, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Essex C€.C.—£495' canteen to be estab- 
lished at South Hornchurch junior coun- 
cil school. C.C. to spend £1,291 on provid- 
ing and equipping feeding centres. 

Girvan.—Corporation to erect B.R. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Canteen fo be 
added to headquarters of A.T.C. 











Boyle’s --sicrump” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 














f March 13 1942 


Newcastle-under-Lyme. — T.C: received 
ere of Regional Officer for B.R. at 
. pontertam, at £2,426. Plans by. A. Cotton, 
Preston, — T.0. approved canteen for 
Goss Printing Press, Lia. 

South Shields.—Restaurant to Be built 
at Seamen’s Institute, at £800. 

Stretford. — T.C.. to organise joint 
schemes for B.R.s and school canteens at 
Eastnor-st. and a school canteen at Vic- 
toria Park B.R. J. Laing, Son & Co., 
Ltd., to erect canteen at Ashburton-rd. 

Sunderland.—Alterations to be made to 
Y.M.C.A. building to provide canteen, 
kitchen and dining-room, etc. Plans by 

7. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Faweett-st., 
Sunderland. 

Tyldesley.—U.D.C. to invite tenders for 
equipment for B.R. Plans by N. 
Chamberlain, 8. 

Wallsend.—Plans and estimates to be 
prepared for B.R., at Richardson Dees 
school. J. A. Blench is B.E. 


Walsall. — T.C. to instal additional 
equipment in B.R., at £445. 

Wigan.—Committee of Forces’ Canteen 
agquired premises for adaptation. as 


* canteen, at £300. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Control of Paint, etc. 
The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Paint, Lacquer and Varnish 


(Nos. 1 and 2) Orders, 1941-42, Direction . 


No, 2. This Direction exempts paints, 
lacquers and varnishes: containing Belgian 
Congo copal from: the operation of the 
Orders, and such paints, etc., may there- 
fore be acquired and disposed of or 
further manufactured without licence. 
Copies of the Direction may be obtained 
(price 1d.) from H.M. Stationery Office, 
York House, Kingsway, W.C.2, or through 
any bookseller. 








BUY BRITISH 





SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 







POINT 


PLEASANT ; 
pers Adams a 
Sw I8 “46 lines, 








also at 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). ‘Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 
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